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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


TO THE SPORTSMEN OF PENNSYLVANIA 


| appreciate the opportunity, through the Pennsylvania Game News, to ex- 
tend to you my best wishes. 

The funds created through the hunting and fishing licenses will be zealously 
guarded for the purposes for which they are intended. 


The conservation of natural resources, and the preservation of all outdoor 
life, are two things closely connected and should have the help of all good 
Pennsylvanians. 

Let us earnestly uphold the rules and regulations as they concern these 


important things. 
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Pennsylvania hunters are to be commended very highly for the part they played in contributing deerskins 
toward the war effort. They responded as true sportsmen always respond—nobly and generously. 
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DEERSKINS AID VICTORY 


HE deerskin salvage program, which 

embodied two separate projects, brought 
fine response on the part of our sportsmen 
despite the fact that it was necessary to 
withhold publicity on one of them until 
just before the deer season opened await- 
ing final instructions from the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

Under one of these projects the Inter- 
national Leather Workers Union agreed to 
make, free of charge, vests for merchant 
seamen from deerskins contributed by Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen. This project was 
brought to the attention of and approved by 
the Commission well in advance of the deer 
season and enabled the Commission to ac- 
quaint the sportsmen with it through a 
special article in GAME News, which ap- 
peared in December; through an extensive 
newspaper and radio campaign; and through 
the distribution of 5,000 special posters by 
our field officers. 

The other project developed out of a re- 
quest from the War Production Board, 
which solicited all deer hunting states in an 
effort to salvage as many domestic deerskins 
as possible and get them into the channels 
of trade. The Government’s request arose 
out of the dire need for domestic leather 
to make gloves and mukluks for our armed 
forces, the supply of imported tanned skins 
from other countries, amounting to more 
than 500 thousand tons annually, having 
been cut off. 

Unfortunately this project was not brought 
to the Commission’s attention until almost 
the last minute. However, its importance 
was so great that the Commission felt duty 
bound to support it to the limit, notwith- 
standing its earlier obligation to the Leather 
Workers group. 


Since the Government's request was right 
on the heels of the deer season, which 
opened November 30, the Commission 
wasted no time but delegated a_ personal 
envoy to Washington on November 16 for 
a conference with liaison officials of the U. 
S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the U. S. 
Forest Service, and representatives of vari- 
ous Leather Manufacturing Companies to 
determine the most expeditious and efficient 
manner of getting the largest possible num- 
ber of deerskins into circulation lawfully. 


The conference proved enlightening from 
many standpoints. When it was learned, 
for instance, that Pennsylvania could not 
legally permit the sale of deerskins by in- 
dividuals, and that the Commission itself 
could not sell them except under competi- 
tive bidding, the problem naturally be- 
came more complex. There was talk of 
price ceiling, freezing the skins, or estab- 
lishing collection centers with which game 
officials might cooperate, and under which 
hunters could contribute their deerskins in 
the same manner as they would under the 
vest project. 

The Leather Workers were notified of this 
sudden turn of events, but instead of being 
chagrined, or feeling that they were being 
let down or discriminated against, they re- 
iterated that they were interested only in 
salvaging the most hides for the most urgent 
purpose, and even went so far as to say 


that they would be glad to turn over some 
or all the skins they received to the glove 
project if Uncle Sam felt it was the more 
important—a fine patriotic attitude, to say 
the least. 

Unfortunately no definite decision was 
reached at the Washington conference. The 
War Production Board apparently preferred 
to wait responses from other deer hunting 
states before rendering any decision. From 
information relayed to it by the liaison of- 
ficers of the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the U. S. Forest Service it probably realized 
that other states, like Pennsylvania, had 
their own particular problems, especially 
legal problems, and that it would be difficult 
to lay down or formulate any general pro- 
cedure for all to follow. At any rate, our 
representative returned to Harrisburg with 
no specific instructions as to procedure, 
which was extremely difficult with the 
season only two weeks off, and the matter 
of adequately publicizing the project yet to 
be taken care of. 

When at the last moment the War Pro- 
duction Board was not forthcoming with 
any general plan for acquiring the skins, 
claiming that their primary interest was 
only to get them salvaged and see that they 
entered the regular channels of industry in 
the same manner as other salvaged war 
materials, the Commission had only one 
recourse—to ask hunters who did not want 
to contribute to the Leather Workers vest 
project to turn their hides over to its field 
officers, later to be sold, as illegal hides are 
sold to the highest bidder, the proceeds to 
be placed in the Game Fund to help finance 
the expenses, such as printing, express, 


packing, etc., necessary to advertise and 
administer the project. 

The Commission was willing to pay the 
express charges on all skins turned over to 
the Leather Workers group, too, but an in- 
formal opinion from the Attorney General’s 
Office prohibited that action. The Com- 
mission was advised, however, that it could 
legally pay the express and other expenses 
on all skins shipped to its officers to be sold 
into the channels of industry if reasonably 
sure that enough revenue would be received 
as a result of such sale to defray those ex- 
penses. 

At this writing no complete figures on the 
number of skins contributed are available. 
It is believed, however, that the sportsmen 
responded very well. Whether any net bal- 
ance will accrue to the Game Fund after all 


expenses are paid is problematical. It may 
have cost the Commission as much _ to 
launch the program as the raw material 


was worth. However, it was never the 
Commission’s intention to make any money 
for the sportsmen out of such a_ purely 
altruistic and patriotic endeavor. It took 
the only course open to get as many deer- 
skins into the regular channels of trade as 
possible in order to help the all-out war 
effort. Even though it may have cost the 
sportsmen as much as the commercial value 
of their deerskins, the project was. still 
worthwhile. If on the other hand some 
small profit will have reverted back to the 
Game Fund after all expenses are paid, it 
will have certainly gone to the right place, 
because after all it’s the sportsmen’s fund, 
and the sportsmen were the contributing 
factors. 





Deerskins donated by local nimrods of Lancaster toward the war effort. 
be made into 180 pairs of gloves for service men fighting in frigid zones. 


They will 
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In the opossum family 
by W. 9. Hamilton, Jn. 


Reprinted Courtesy Natural History, Nov. 1942, with special permission of the author. Photos by Hugh 
S. Davis. Drawing by Lloyd Sanford. 


ep aREADS none of our native mammals has excited more cu- 

riosity than the opossum, Didelphis virginiana. Its appearance 
alone is sufficient to arouse interest, and when we inquire into 
its mode of life, we find these most distinctive. 


The opossum may be recognized by its long gray hairs, mixed 
with white and black, its white face, black and white naked ears. 
and long prehensile tail, which is quite devoid of fur. It is about 
the size of a house cat, varying in weight from three to seven 
pounds, although individuals often attain a greater weight. 

In one form or another it is found throughout most of the United 
States, and in spite of persistent persecution by man, manages to 
maintain its numbers from year to year. Indeed, its numbers are 
even increasing, and reports during the past half century in- 
dicate that it is spreading into the north. In central and western 
New York the opossum was a curiosity 20 years ago, so much so 
that trappers, who took an occasional one in their skunk traps, 
were at a loss to know what manner of beast they had caught. 
For years it has ranked as an important game and fur-bearer in 
all of our southern states; soon, it appears that the opossum will 
play a like role in the north. © 

The opossum is no epicure. It feeds upon what is available, 
eating fruits and berries, worms, insects, snakes, small mammals 


and birds, carrion, garbage, and almost anything edible which 
happens in its path. From the stomach of one trapped near Ash- 
ville, North Carolina, I took a tiny box turtle almost entire. It 
delights in the persimmon, feeding recklessly on the fallen fruit or 
climbing into the branches to gather the frost-tinted crop. 


Through the long Indian Summer, the opossum has fed with 
abandon, increasing in weight and storing a substantial layer of 
fat for the inhospitable months ahead. With the advent of freezing 
weather, Didelphis becomes less active, sleeping through the day 
and part of the dark hours in a state bordering hibernation. But 
the opossum is not a true hibernator. Unlike the woodchuck, its 
temperature does not appreciably drop, nor is it loathe to venture 
forth when the pangs of hunger assert themselves. In the north- 
eastern states, the tell-tale tracks of the opossum are often clearly 
marked on the new fallen snow. 


My first glimpse of this peculiar beast was during the severe 
winter of 1919-20. The marshes and tidal flats near the site of 
the World’s Fair at Flushing, New York, had frozen over during 
the cruel sub-zero weather, and the muskrats, which I had been 
trapping, moved into the higher ground. I had placed one of 
my traps in a burrow beneath a venerable willow tree in a cem- 
etery, in the hope of catching one of these fur-bearers, for at that 
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The only animal in North America to raise its young 
in a pouch is spreading northward, to provide an 
interesting object of observation for the nature lover 


time their pelts were fetching fabulous prices. Imagine my sur- 
prise, on visiting my trap the following morning, to find an opossum 
in the trap. In spite of the arctic weather, it was very much alive, 
and showed no intention of playing “possum.” 

This manner of feigning death has made the opossum famous. 
Falling on its side, it lies quite motionless until shaken by the 
hunter or his mongrel cur. Then only will it utter a low hiss 
or grunt. 

Countless myths have arisen in regard to the mode of repro- 
duction, for the peculiar structure of the reproductive organs and 
the occurrence of the abortive young in the pouch have given rise 
to many superstitious notions. The breeding behavior and devel- 
opment of the young have been carefully studied by Professor 
Carl Hartman, and thanks to his long and minute observations, we 
now know the breeding habits of Didelphis as well as our other 
common mammals. 

After mating, the embroyonic young develop within the uterus 
for eleven to thirteen days. During this period they are not pro- 
vided with the complete equipment for receiving nourishment from 
the mother that most other mammals have. But the membrane 
known as the chorion surrounding the embryo functions in this 
way instead of the more highly developed placenta. 

This apparently is sufficient for the few days of life in the 
mother’s body. At the end of this period, the young, appearing 
like living abortions, climb out and make their way “hand over 
hand” through a maze of hair to the opening of the pouch. Into 
this they crawl and grasp a nipple. So firmly do they become 
attached that it is well-nigh impossible to remove them. Some 
years ago, while collecting mammals in Costa Rica, I caught a 
large opossum whose pouch contained a squirming mass of young, 
perhaps an inch and a half long. Even by pulling forcefully I 
was unable to dislodge them from the teats and finally had to 
anesthetize the parent to remove one or two for specimens. 

At birth the young are so small that it would take 23 to equal 
the weight of a penny. They remain in the haven of the pouch 
for two months, nourished only by their mother. They may number 
16 to 20 at birth, though there are but thirteen teats in the pouch. 
Thus the last to arrive are doomed to starvation. 

After this long “incubatory” period, the young, now well furred 
and the size of large mice, commence to explore the outside world. 
They first clamber to the back of the mother, grasping her loose 
fur with their strong fingers and toes, and ride with her on her 
nocturnal journeys. Not until they are nearly three months old 
are they weaned. When they are the size of small rats, they 
leave their carriage, but remain together in loose-knit family ties 
for another month. In our northern states, probably a single litter 
is the rule, although the female is quite capable of producing two 
litters in a season. 

















An adult opossum may weigh from three to seven pounds, but 
its offspring is smaller than a honey bee. The young are born in 
a most immature condition, but their fore limbs are relatively well 
formed. These enable the tiny creatures to climb hand over hand 
through a maze of hair to the pouch and firmly grasp a nipple. 


The opossum is an important animal to the fur trade. It ranks 
about eighth in value to the trapper, not because of the price that 
the pelt fetches, but rather because of its enormous numbers. The 
animal is used in a number of ways. Large quantities were for- 
merly exported to Europe, where the pelt was dyed to simulate 
skunk. In this country the better northern hides are made into 
jackets and coats, but the chief use is in trimmings for inexpen- 
sive garments. During times of affluence, the best pelts have 
brought as much as two dollars, but in recent years 30 to 50 
cents has been the top. Indeed, some New Jersey trappers 
received more for the carcass during 1939 than they did for the 
pelt. 

Its northern migration should bring delight to the hunters, 
trappers, and particularly nature lovers, for here we find a most 
adaptable creature, endowed both with economic importance and 
most unusual habits. 


(Below, right) In the pouch the two-day-old youngster shows 
little resemblance to the furry creature it will become. 


The opossum is about the size of a house cat, but it has only 
a little over one-fifth as much brain capacity. In spite of this 
small amount of “gray matter,” the opossum is not only holding 
its own in North America but is actually extending its range. 
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What Grouse Eat During the Hunting 





HE Eastern Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa um- 

bellus umbellus) is one of Pennsylvania’s 
most popular game birds. This bird, unlike 
the Ringnecked Pheasant (Phasianus colchi- 
cus torquatus), prefers the seclusion afforded 
by the woods rather than the open fields and 
agricultural lands. For this reason the grouse 
is not so well known to the general public as 
the ringneck, but it is very well known to 
thousands of sportsmen. 

The food habits of the ruffed grouse reflect 
its environment directly, its fall food con- 
sisting mainly of twigs, buds, leaves, and 
seeds of trees and shrubs. This report on a 
food habit study of the bird was made from 
an analysis of 112 crops sent to the Penn- 
sylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit 
at The Pennsylvania State College from 29 
counties in Pennsylvania during 1940 (Table 
1). The analysis was carried on under the 
supervision of Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Biologist, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; and Dr. 
P. F. English, Associate Professor of Wildlife 
Management, The Pennsylvania State College. 
Because the majority of the crops used for 
this study were collected during the hunting 
season, November 1 to 29, this is a study of 
the November foods of the grouse. The crops 
were sent in by game protectors, sportsmen, 
and other cooperators. 

The method of crop analysis has been 
described by Bennett and English (1938). 


Results of Analysis for 1940 


There were 42 known species of plant 
material found in 112 crops collected in 1940. 
Twigs, buds, seeds, or leaves were the parts 
of the plants utilized by grouse.- Insects did 
not form an important item in the diet of 
grouse, as shown by Table 2. They occurred 


only six times as a very small percentage of 
the total volume. 

One striking fact was the high percentage 
and occurrence of unidentified material. Most 
of these items were leaves which were in 
such small fragments that identification was 
difficult. The most preferred food of grouse 
in 1940 was birch (Betula spp.), buds and 
twigs being the parts of this plant utilized. 
Birch occurred 22 times as 3.68 per cent of 
the total volume consumed. The next five 
preferences based on times occurring were 
staghorn sumac (Rhus typhina), aspen (Pop- 
ulus spp.), blueberry (Vaccinium spp.), 
mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia), and 
greenbrier (Smilax spp.) (Table 2). 

The six most important foods could like- 
wise be based on the percentage of the total 
volume consumed. However, a direct cor- 
relation between times occurring and per 
cent volume was not possible because some 
species occurred in such small quantities as 
to make measuring difficult. Thus, the per 
cent volume would be low, even though the 
occurrence was high. Also, one or two crops 
sometimes consisted almost wholly of one 
species, which would raise the per cent vol- 
ume of that species above that of another 
plant that might occur many times in small 
quantities. 


Correlation with Other Analyses 


Kuhn (1940 and 1941) analyzed 230 crops 
from 1938 and 207 crops from 1939. From 
these analyses he found that cherry (Prunus 
spp.), sheep sorrel (Rumex acetosella), oak 
(Quercus spp.), aspen (Populus spp.), and 
apple (Pyrus spp.) were the five preferred 
foods for the fall of 1938. In the 1939 crops 
he found the five preferred foods to be aspen 


Season 


By Helen UV. Merritts 


Drawings by Earl Poole 


1 Paper No. 36 from the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(U. S. Department of The Interior), The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion and American Wildlife Institute cooperating. 

Authorized for publication on September 11, 
1942 as Paper No. 1124 in the journal series of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 


* Graduate Assistant. 


grape (Vitis spp.), hawthorn (Crataegus 
spp.), sheep sorrel, and oak. This listing of 
preferred foods was based on a per cent 
volume method. 

However, in comparing Kuhn’s findings 
with the results of the present analysis, it is 
necessary to base the five food preferences 
for 1938 and 1939 on frequency of occurrence, 
since the five food preferences in the 1940 
crops were based on this method. Here we 
get a slightly different picture on the fall 
food preferences of grouse. In 1938 sheep 
sorrel was first and bramble (Rubus spp.) 
next; then foamflower (Tiarella cordifolia), 


cherry, and fern followed in the order 
named. In 1939 the order was fern first, then 
bramble, sheep sorrel, cherry, and _ grass 
(Gramineae). 


In a study made by Nelson, Clarke, and 
Bailey (1938) on the food habits of the 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Panth 


by 
Cod. Henry W. Shoemaker 


Editor's Note: 

We have had no authenticated reports on the 
panther for over 30 years although our officers 
have checked many of them. Most of the animals 
heard have been bobcats. Present-day folks could 
easily assume that the cries heard were those of 
the cougar, but in reality they were only those 
of the wildcat. By pubiishing the following old 
report it is hoped that some of the old timers 
still living can contribute more information. 

Pennsylvania-bred General Eisenhower’s 
invasion of Africa, the land of the Lions, 
draws attention to a letter sent to Leo A. 
Luttringer, Jr., Chief of the Division of 
Public Information in the Game Commission 
by Charles R. Lobs, Jr., a Germantown 
naturalist and historian, who says: “Upon 
being involved in a recent controversy as 
to whether or not a certain species of ani- 
mal is known to be extinct in this State, 
I wondered if you could submit some form 
of proof if in recent years there has been 
any records of lions (mountain lions) puma, 
cougar, panther, etc., having been taken in 
this State.” 

On the basis of official documentation, the 
last panther killed in Pennsylvania, on 
which bounty was paid, was killed by John 
Lucas, in the Moshannon region of Centre 
County, in 1886. This writer has talked 
with a son of the hunter, who was closely 
related to Mayor Robert Lucas, of Clearfield. 
In the absence of other records the writer 
will append a list taken from his notes, 
one item to the year, of reports or records 
of panthers seen or taken in Pennsylvania, 
from the present year, back sixty years, to 
1882, beyond which date there are few living 
who have much personal knowledge. During 
years when he had several stories available 
he used what seemed to him the most 
interesting. 

As goes the saying “Fifty Million French- 
men can’t be wrong,” the weight of evidence 
weighs heavily that felis cougar, the king 
of Pennsylvania beasts, has been here, and 
probably still passes through, on his old 
migration paths, in Gov. James’ fair Com- 
monwealth. 1942. Huckleberry pickers, in 
Seven Mountains, hear roar of panther at 
night, animal which breaks down brush 





Wildcat 
* State Archivist and Author of ‘‘The Pennsyl- 
vania Lion or Panther.” 
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Cougar (Panther) or 


comes close to them at Big Spring in Poe 
Valley, Centre County. 1941. Panther seen 
near old Herlacher place on “summer side” 
of Sugar Valley, Clinton County, by huckle- 
berry pickers. 1940. The tracks of a 
panther noted in sand, near old panther 
rocks in New Lancaster Valley, where years 
ago a panther and a black bear fought to 
the death. 1939. 

Child in New Lancaster Valley tells of 
seeing a great long-tailed animal, “as big 
as a circus lion.” 1938. Trout fishermen see 
tracks of a panther near head of Lick Run, 
Clinton County, about ten miles northwest 
of where seen by Woolrich mail-carrier. 
1937. Mail-carrier at Woolrich, Clinton 
County, sees a panther several times, on 
rocks in Chatham’s Run Gap. 1936. Photo- 
graph of casts of a panther’s feet made in 
Tioga County appears in Williamsport Grit. 
1935. A panther’s roar often heard on the 
West Branch of Pine Creek in the big pines 
near Ansonia, Tioga County, tracks noted, 
cattle much agitated. 1934. Mail-carrier sees 
panther in Chatham’s Run Gap, high up on 
the rocks, moving rapidly, described it ac- 
curately to this writer. 1933. Williamsport 
newspapers report panther seen in various 
parts of Northern Lycoming County, princi- 
pally in Steam Valley. 1932. Motorists see 
panther crossing road in Northern Tioga 
County. 1931. 

A panther is heard on Zimmerman’s Run, 
Tioga County, and eel weirs wrecked by a 
large animal. 1930. Bear hunters’ dogs on 
Otter Run, Lycoming County return to their 
masters’ after being put on tracks of an 
animal which made tracks like a panther. 
1929. Lycoming County hunter, on Brown’s 
Run, comes upon a sleeping panther but 
getting a bad case of harsh-fever, goes in 


opposite direction, (name withheld). 1928. 
Game Wardens at State Camp, Clinton 


County, investigate reports of panthers back 
in their old haunts at the Big Rocks. 1927. 
Panther said to be worrying cattle in 


Photos by C. Gordon Krieble 
Mountain Lion 


Scootac Valley, Clinton County, on Queen 
of Spain’s old domain: A calf comes home 
with some bloody slashes on haunches, ete. 
1926. Panther seen by shack-dwellers on 
Auman’s Ridge, Fulton County, at close 
range. 1925. 


John Shore’s barn, Burnt Cabins, Fulton 


County, visited by panther, ostensibly to 
get deer, hanging on rafters. 1924. Panther, 
at Wehrle Cabin, becomes entangled in a 


roll of garden wire, and hurriedly leaves the 
neighborhood. 1923. Panther again is noted 
by various persons in vicinity of Wehrle 
Cabin. 1922. Panther makes its headquarters 
for several days back of spring, near Wehrle 
Cabin. 1921. Panther’s tracks noted near 
the Wehrle Cabin, at foot of Panther Knob, 


Blair County. Described by Dr. Wehrle, 
Sr., and his son Major Wehrle, Jr. 1920. 
Panther heard at night by caretakers of 


Old Allegheny Hunting Club, on Swift Run, 
Centre County; tracks seen by Roy Yothers 
and companions. 1919. Roy Yothers meets 
panther at old log fence, back of Pine Glen 
Post Office, Centre County, fires at animal, 


and thinks he hit and wounded it. 1918. 
Roy Yothers encounters large panther 
several times on Swift Run, while berry 


picking. 1917. R. B. Long’s woodcutters see 
panther in snow at head of Bob’s Creek, on 
Blair-Cambria County Line. 1916. John 
Bassinger, lumbering on North Mountains, 
says panther tracks in forest north of 
Eaglesmere, during a late snow in_ bark 
season. 1915. Lewisburg Journal tells of a 
panther killed by deer hunters on Paddy 
Mountain. 1914. A stray panther is said to 
be disturbing the deer on Paddy Mountain. 
1913. R. B. Strayer sees panther in Bar- 
rens on Blair-Cambria County line. 1912. 
Fayette County newspapers tell of panther 
seen on Laurel Hill by a number of reliable 
persons; it is supposed to have come from 
West Virginia. A hunt will be organized. 
1911. W. R. Fleming, hunter, of Snow Shoe, 
(Continued on page 28) 
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FEBRUARY 


NESSMUK— 


Nature's Own 


By Mazie Sears Bodine 


By Special Permission 
The Wellsboro, Pa., Gazette 


In the above photograph submitted by Game Protector Hugh E. Baker, Wellsboro, 
is the hunting and fishing paraphernalia that belonged to Nessmuk. Most of it is 
on display in the Bailey Hotel in that town. Among the items are his canteen, 
powder horns, mess kit, candle snuffer, engraved fish pole presented by Forest and 
Stream, leather shot and bullet pouches, bullet mold and pack basket. 


N TELLING SOMETHING about the life of anyone, we usually 

begin by stating when and where he or she was born. As 
Nessmuk’s own account of this event is unique and very interest- 
ing, I will quote from “Forest Rune,” his book of poems. 

He says: “I wasn’t born in any town whatever, but in what 
New Englanders call a ‘gore,’ a triangular strip of land that gets 
left out somehow when the towns are surveyed. They reckon it 
in, however, when it comes to taxes; but it rather gets left on 
schools. This startling event happened in the South Gore, in a 
sterile part of sterile Massachusetts, on the border of Douglas 
Woods, within half a mile of Nepmug Pond, and within three miles 
of Junkamaug Lake. I did not have a fair average start in life at 
first. A snuffy old nurse who was present at my birth was fond 
of telling me in after years a legend like this, ‘Ga-a-rge, you on’y 
weighed fo’ pounds when you waz born, ’n, we put ye into a quart 
mug ’n’ turned a sasser over ye’. I could have killed her, but 
I didn’t. Though I was glad when she died, and assisted at her 
funeral with immense satisfaction.” 

Near this South Gore a remnant of Indians had a reservation 
Nessmuk, which means in the Narragansett tongue Wooddrake, was 
the name of an athletic young brave who, our Nessmuk says 
“Was wont to steal me away from home before I was five years 
old, and carry me around Nepmug and Junkamaug lakes day afte: 
day, until I imbibed much of his woodcraft and all his lore of forest 
life. At first these excursions were not fairly concluded without a 
final settlement at home, said settlement consisting of a head-raking 
with a fine-toothed comb that left my scalp raw, and a subsequent 
interview, of a private nature, with ‘Par’ behind the barn, at 
which a yearling apple tree sprout was always a leading factor. 

“But gradually they came to understand that I was, as maiden 
aunt of the old school put it, “given over,” and so that I did not run 
away from school, I was allowed to run with “them dirty Injuns,” 
as the aunt aforesaid expressed it. But I did run away from school 
and books of a dry sort, to study the great book of Nature. Did I 
lose by it? I cannot tell, even now. But I sometimes ask myself, 
did the strong healthy magnetic nature of that Indian pass into my 
boyish life, as I rode on his powerful shoulders, or slept in his 
strong arms beneath the soft whispering pines of Douglas Woods? 

“And this is how I happen to write over the name by which he 
was known among his people, and the reason why a favorite dog o1 
canoe is quite likely to be called Nessmuk.” 

The Forest and Stream magazine for June 26, 1890, printed this 
item: 

“The Webster, Mass. Times records the death, at the age of 88, of 
Miss Mary Jaha, the last member of the once great tribe of Nip- 
muks. The Nipmuks were the Indians celebrated by “Nessmuk” 
and among whom he first imbibed that taste for a woods life 
which became his lifelong passion. It is a curious and striking 
commentary upon possible far-reaching influence of even the 


Mazie Sears Bodine, a descendant of this almost legendary 
figure, takes us behind the scenes in the Life and Times 
of George W. Sears, pioneer sportsman, nature lover and 
poet, who took his name “Nessmuk” from the “Injuns,” 
and who has contributed much to the historical lore of 


our section. 


humblest individual, that thousands of readers of a journal of 
today should have owed the pleasure found in the writings of one 
of its contributors to the chance impress upon his character of an 
illiterate woodshunting Indian in the forests of Massachusetts 
more than half a century ago.” 

At the age of 16 Nessmuk shipped on board a whaling vessel in 
search of adventure, he was unable to stand the hardships of a 
sailor’s life and soon fell sick. He was put off on the island of 
Fayal, one of the Azores, off the coast of Portugual. Here, for 
months, he lay sick of a fever, until he recovered sufficiently to be 
sent home by the American Consul. 

Not long after this the family moved to Brockport, N. Y. and then 
on to Wellsboro. I could not find the exact date, but it was about 
100 years ago. Peter Shumway, one of the first settlers on Shum- 
way Hill and for whom the hill was named, was my great-grand- 
mother’s brother. And when my father, Charles W. Sears, and 
his brother, George were small boys, they often heard their 
father and mother talking about Uncle Peter Shumway who had 
gone to Pennsylvania and settled near a small village called Wells- 
boro. They also said that sometime they might go out where 
Uncle Peter was. He had written that there was good hunting and 
fishing in the vicinity and the county offered many opportunities 
for settlers. So this is how my father’s family came to know about 
and finally move to Wellsboro. 

There were eight children, five boys and three girls. Nessmuk 
was the oldest and my father next. These two were always very 
near and dear to each other. Grandfather Sears was a shoemaker, 
and taught all his sons the same trade. In those early days this 
meant not only the mending of shoes but also the making of them. 
Boots, which most of the men wore at that time, were a specialty 
of the trade. I can remember about my father and his brothers 
making boots for the older men who did not like to change their 
style of foot-wear. 

All the brothers loved the woods and the ways of Mother Nature. 
My father did not care so much for hunting but he loved to fish, 
and went on what was to be his last fishing trip, only about two 
weeks before his death, which occurred on June 11, 1887. 

Grandmother Sears was a great reader and loved good books. 
As long as she lived her mind was alert, she read the papers, kept 
up with the events of the day and could talk very intelligently on 
many subjects. She taught her children to follow in her footsteps, 
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and it was her influence which inspired their love of reading 
pooks of worth. The older children were self-educated as they 
never had the advantages of much schooling. My father and his 
prother, George especially liked poetry, and early in life George 
fell into the habit of putting his thoughts into verse. 


They all were, as we say, “full of fun.” How they did enjoy 
playing jokes on each other! Many of Nessmuk’s writings are full 
of a dry humor. You will have noticed this in his account of his 
birth. They all had nick-names; my father was “The Deacon,” 
George was called “Bacchus,” Edwin was the “Doc” and Henry was 
“Pinky.” I have forgotten the nick-names given to Loren, and to 
the oldest girl, Delia, but Hannah was “Peg” and Ellen was called 
“Snip.” 

George was known to all his relatives and friends as Bacchus. 
He was always Uncle Bacchus to me. My father was, for many 
years, proprietor of a shoe store in Wellsboro. In the back part 
of this store he and his brothers had their cobbling benches. I 
can remember standing by the benches, when a very small child, 
and watching them work. Uncle Bacchus also had a work bench 
in his own home on Central avenue. This house sat far back from 
the street, near where Morris Creek crosses the avenue. A few 
years ago it was moved down nearer the street and remodeled into 
a very nice dwelling. Harry Robbins now owns and lives in this 
house. 

When the war between the states broke out, Nessmuk enlisted in 
Company I of the old Bucktails and served from April to August, 
when he was discharged on account of a sprained foot. His brothers 
Edwin and Henry, also enlisted in the army. Edwin was captured 
by Confederate forces and died in a southern prison. Henry re- 
ceived an honorable discharge. As he never married and therefore 
had no immediate family to care for him in his last days, he 
finally entered the Bath Soldiers’ Home, where he died. 


During his life, Nessmuk spent much time in the Adirondack 
mountains, in Minnesota, Florida and Brazil. 


He contributed to Porter’s Spirit of the Times, a leading sporting 
journal, published in New York City. I love the title of this old 
magazine—“Porter’s Spirit of the Times. A Chronicle of the Turf, 
Field Sports, Literature, and the Stage.” and inside the paper, 
heading the editorials—“Porter’s Spirit of the Times, the American 
Gentlemen’s Newspaper.” It has been my privilege to see a bound 
copy of these papers for the year 1860. They contain a series of 
articles by Nessmuk called “Hemlock Sketches.” They are very 
interesting, being descriptive of the country and stories of camping, 
fishing and hunting trips, told as only Nessmuk could tell them. I 
simply must quote from one—‘“‘we come to what looks like a thick 
brake of low laurel; it is not, however, but a thick border of laurel 
encircling an immense rock. I part the laurel and stepping 
through, bid my companion to follow and admire. We are on 
‘Painter Rock,’ the most enchanting spot in all the region round 
about, and, as a specimen of landscape planting, not excelled by 
anything I have even seen, at least on so small a scale. The rock 
is an irregular oblong square about 100 feet in length by 80 feet 
in breadth, has a gentle descent to the south west, and is very 
slightly oval; it is surrounded on every side by a thick mass of 
laurel, is nearly covered with moss and lichens and would without 
farther addition, be exceedingly interesting, and even romantic. 
It happens however, that the whole surface is divided into little 
squares and compartments by dense hedges of dwarf hemlock, 


appearing at first glance, to have no other root than the surface 
of the rock. On close examination, these beautiful little pyramidal 
evergreens are found to be firmly rooted in fissures and cracks, 
which cross and intersect each other with considerable regularity, 
giving an air of romantic beauty.” This rock is on the steep 
hillside in the vicinity of Texas. But the growth of hemlocks, 
laurel and mosses that made it so interesting has probably greatly 
changed in the last 82 years. Even so, I wish I might visit the spot. 

The Spirit of the Times also printed this same year, a serial story 
by Nessmuk entitled “Life Notes of an Old Hunter.” Many of 
Nessmuk’s friends thought this was his own life history, but he 
says it is the story of the life of an old forest ranger, as he told it 
to Nessmuk during a long winter hunt in the North. Personally, 
I do not think it as interesting as the Hemlock Sketches. Nessmuk 
also wrote articles for Forest and Stream, Outing, American Angler 
and other sporting journals. 

His little book Woodcraft, is dedicated to the “Grand Army of 
Outers,” as a pocket volume of reference on woodcraft. 

I mentioned before about his book of poems—Forest Runes. 
John o’ the Smithy is considered his best poetical work, and was 
published in the Atlantic Monthly when James Russell Lowell was 
editor of that magazine. 

Among Nessmuk’s papers is a letter from James Whitcomb Riley, 
who wrote and published an ode to “Nessmuk.” 

In 1871 George Sears was employed as a writer upon the 
Wellsboro Agitator. But the close application to work was dis- 
tasteful to him, and he resumed his old trade, taking long outings 
every summer. His son, Charles R. Sears, wrote to one of his 
father’s admirers—“My father loved the flag and nature. He loved 
music and played the violin. He loved dogs and owned some 
famous deer dogs when it was legal. One of them, Old Nigger, 
followed an old buck from the Pine Creek region clear to St. 
Mary’s (70 miles), and was recognized and returned to him by 
rail to Tioga and from there by stage to Wellsboro. (Right here I 
want to tell you that there is a poem in Forest Runes, called “My 
Hound.” It is about this same “Old Nigger”). 

“At the time the Michigan and Southern Railroad was building 
he had a contract to furnish meat for the camps. He employed 
Chippewas to help him and used them so fair that they made him 
an honorary member of the tribe and elected him sub-chief.” 

We are told and can well believe, that there were a great many 
interesting incidents in the life of Nessmuk. One is deserving of 
mention. He paddled his canoe down the Hudson River to New 
York, made a landing, carried it and his “duffle” to Central Park, 
pitched his tent on the shore of an artificial lake and went into 
camp, just for the fun of it. He was promptly arrested by the 
park guards, who were amazed and interested in his outfit. When 
he was taken before a magistrate and the matter explained, the 
Judge was only too glad to let him go. His canoe the “Sairy 
Gamp,” which he used in a voyage of 550 miles alone in the 
Adirondacks in 1880, was part of the Forest and Stream exhibit at 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, and was turned over to the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, where it still may be seen 
properly labeled among the exhibits. 

Many different organizations have been named in honor of Ness- 
muk, among them “Nessmuk Circle” of Boy Scout Troop No. 12, 
of Wilkes-Barre. A sportsman’s club in Worcester, Mass., called 
“The Nessmuks.” The men of this club knew Nessmuk only 

(Continued on page 29) 





Mt. Nessmuk and its reflection in the still waters of Marsh 
Creek. 


Pine Creek, below Blackwells. 
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Photo by Deck Lane 


Beaver Repairing Dam 


Beaver Dams and Wildlife 


HE beaver (Castor canadensis) is a most 

remarkable animal. Its engineering abil- 
ities, the construction of dams, houses, and 
intricate systems of canals—have long been 
made a matter of popular knowledge. The 
part which the animal has played in the 
exploration and development of the North 
American continent; its great importance as 
a fur-bearer, and its economic contribution 
during the pioneer days of another century 
have been made famous through countless 
legends and historical accounts. More re- 
cently we have been learning about the 
beaver as a conservator of soil and water. 
We are told how the beavers, all through 
the centuries, have been building their dams 
to impound the waters and how these old 
dams have literally built up lush and fertile 
meadows in many of the stream valleys 
of America. Today the United States Soil 
Conservation Service is actually employing 
these animals in their fight to contro] the 
arch enemy of the land, soil erosion. 

In earlier days beavers plied their trade 
throughout most of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania but by the middle of the last century 
they had already been virtually extermin- 
ated within 


its boundaries. Local names 
such as Beaver Brook,’ Beaver Creek, 
Beaverdale, Beaver Falls, and Beaver 


Meadows perpetuated its memory and sug- 
gest, at least, that they once flourished in 
those areas. One of our counties in the 
western end of the State took the name of 
the animal as its own, undoubtedly com- 
memorating its former abundance there. In 
1917 the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
began to restock the animals and they were 
remarkably successful. Today the beaver 
has been reestablished throughout most of 
the Commonwealth. Beaver dams have re- 
appeared in localities where they have been 


unknown for more than a century and now 
most of us do not have to travel very far 
from home actually to see the work of these 
animal engineers. 

In Northwestern Pennsylvania there are 
a number of active beaver colonies and the 
animals are steadily increasing. Every year 
there are complaints about beaver damage, 
much of it undoubtedly substantiated, such 
as the flooding of cultivated fields, valuable 
pasture lands, and roads, but in some cases 
these claims of damage are greatly over 
exaggerated. Low-lying, wet, semi-swampy 
brush lands covered with aspen and alder 
thickets seem to be most frequently sought 
by the beavers as sites for their dams and 
such lands are certainly not of much value 
for crops or even for pasture. In such 
areas, the improvements brought about by 
the activity of the beavers should prove to 
be an asset rather than a liability for the 
environment thus created is favorable to the 
production of a variety of valuable forms 
of wildlife including waterfowl and _ the 
muskrat. 

Let us delve into some of the ecological 
aspects of a beaver dam. This particular 
dam was constructed along one of the small, 
sluggish, swampy-bordered streams in Craw- 
ford County. It flowed through a rather 
broad, flat valley, a large portion of which 
was covered with willow, redosier, and 
other swamp shrubs. On the higher knolls 
the growth was, for the most part, aspen, 
sumach, and blackberry briars. The larger 
trees, which were very much scattered, 
were principally American elm. Some parts 
of the area were covered with a growth of 
sedges, rushes, and a scattering of cattail 
in the wetter pockets. Such an area is of 
very little value from an agricultural stand- 
point and its possibilities from the wildlife 


FEBRUARY 
standpoint are distinctly limited. Muskrats 
will be found along the stream and an 


occasional bittern or mallard may nest in 
the patches of marsh vegetation. During 
the periods of drought, however, the water 
table in such an area is often lowered to 
such an extent that the marshy portions dry 
up and often the small streams become dry 
during the summer months. 

After the beavers constructed their dam 
the water was backed up over most of the 
low land, converting it into a shallow water 
area of considerable extent. Eventually the 
scattered growth of trees and many of the 
shrubs were “drowned out” and died, leav- 
ing their bleaching skeletons to stand above 
the surface of the beaver pond. The aspen 
growth about the shore and on the sur- 
rounding low knolls has been, and is still] 
being, cut and utilized by the beavers, the 
bark as food and the limbs and smaller 
trunks as construction material for the dam 
and the beaver house. In the course of a 
few years aquatic plants became established 
in the pond. Out in the deeper water, along 
the old channel, there is now a zone of the 
spatter-dock (Nuphar advena). Submersed 
aquatics such as the water-weed (Anacharis 
canadensis) and the coon-tail (Ceratophyl- 
lum demersum), as well as several species of 
pondweeds (Potamogeton), have become well 


established, probably having extended their 
territory from original growths in the old 
stream channel. In the shallower water 
near the shore the great bur-reed (Spargan- 
ium eurycarpum) has become well estab- 
lished and there are now growths of eattail 
(Typha latifolia) and sedges (Scirpus) and 
other semi-aquatic plants. In the course of 
time these plants will extend their terri- 
tories and the area will become a highly 
desirable marsh habitat. 

During the past summer I have repeatedly 
visited the above mentioned beaver pond 
and its marshy borders. It abounds with 
wildlife. Even from afar, of a summer's 
evening, one could hear myriad voices: 
gallinules and grebes, rails and redwings, 
bullfrogs and bitterns. Black terns wheeled 
gracefully overhead, skimming up and down 
over the pond and they protested vocifer- 
ously the intrusion upon their domain. A 
least bittern flushed from the rank growth 
of bur-reed. Long-billed marsh wrens 
chattered indignantly from the screen of 
marsh vegetation. Out among the spatter- 
docks a mother gallinule nervously hastened 
her brood of eight downy young into con- 
cealment. Ever-widening V-shaped ripples 
marked the courses of muskrats going to 
and from their feeding grounds along the 
shores. Off in the distance could be heard 
that peculiar stake-driving call of an Amer- 
ican bittern which seems to be the very 
soul of the marshlands itself. 

I don’t believe that I ever saw gallinules 
so numerous, during the breeding season, 
as I saw them on this beaver-created pond 
last summer and most of them had broods 
of young. They seemed to lurk everywhere 
in the growths of bur-reed and out among 
the beds of spatterdock. Their calls could 
be heard incessantly during the summer 
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By William C. Grimm 


months. On every visit, too, 1 saw one or 
more pairs of blue-winged teal and later 
saw a couple of them with good-sized 
broods. Mallards were another constant 
feature and wood ducks were prone to con- 
sider it as a favorite resort. Virginia rails 
and least bitterns were frequently found in 
the marsh vegetation and several pairs of 
pied-billed grebes lived in the area. The 
black terns were present all summer and I 
am certain, by their actions, that they bred 
somewhere in the marshy area. Throughout 
the summer tree swallows were always seen 
in abundance and they undoubtedly nested 
in the dead trees standing out in the flooded 
area. During the fall migration hordes of 
these swallows together with bank, barn, 
and cliff swallows roost in the skeletons of 
the drowned trees. I frequently saw downy 
woodpeckers working among these trees 
and often flocks of cedar waxwings fre- 
quented them. Red-winged _ blackbirds 
thronged in the thickets bordering the pond 
and swamp sparrows and long-billed marsh 
wrens seemed to be almost everywhere 
about the shore. Certainly the beavers had 
created an area which many species of birds 
found to their liking and they utilized it 
apparently to capacity. 

During my midsummer visits to the pond 
I continuously saw evidences of a fair-sized 
muskrat population. The trails of these 
mammals were well-marked along the shore 
and I saw numerous fresh cuttings of bur- 
reed, cattail, and sedge. By early October 
the new houses began to appear in some 
numbers throughout the shallower portions 
of the pond. This area annually produces 
good yields of muskrat pelts and it is clearly 
evident that the beavers have created a 
muskrat habitat of the first class. Such an 
area will yield an income, from fur alone, 
equal to, or greater than, the yield per acre 
received from much of the local cultivated 
land. In addition these marsh areas are 
becoming increasingly more valuable from 
the standpoint of the sportsmen. Duck 
hunting is more than an incidental use of 
the marsh area and the demand seems to 
be on the increase. 

The summer of 1941 was notoriously dry 
throughout most of Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. The spring months had been un- 
usually warm and there had been very 
little of the normal showery weather. By 
mid-July water levels were very low, even 
in the marsh areas, and most of the smaller 
streams were reduced to mere stagnant pud- 
dles with long intervening areas of sun- 
baked sand and pebbles. On July 29th, 
I went to State Game Lands 101 which lies 
partly in the northwestern corner of Craw- 
ford County and partly in the southwestern 
corner of Erie County. While I was there 
Mr. Carlyle Sheldon, a deputy game pro- 
tector, showed me two beaver dams located 
on the game lands. From my notes for 
that date I quote as follows: “the west 
branch of Conneaut Creek, which flows 
through the game lands, is dry in many 
places, water remaining only as puddles in 
the deeper portions. However, within the 
game lands, there are two beaver dams 
which have considerable water backed up 
behind them in spite of the drought. The 
usefulness of the beaver as a water con- 
servator is well demonstrated and it is evi- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The above photographs of beaver dams and houses in Elk and Cameron Counties 
were taken three or four years ago by T. J. Rice, Oberlin, Ohio, one of the oldest 
non-resident hunters who comes to Pennsylvania. He is now 89. Pictures were 
submitted by his friend and companion I. L. Porter, also of Oberlin, who went on 
to say that the dams were located on the right-hand fork of Whippoorwill Creek. 
One shows recent cuttings, another a cut-over section with a large house in the 
background and another, at top, a splendid dam and house. 
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‘ Some of the Waterfalls in Kitchen Creek, Luzerne County 
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Many Waterfalls in Pennsylvania 


RITING an aarticle about’ waterfalls 

in Pennsylvania may be a _ hazardous 
undertaking. Ideas may differ as to what 
constitutes a waterfall. A dictionary defines 
a waterfall as a cataract, a cascade. A 
cataract is a great waterfall; a cascade is 
a small waterfall or series of falls. Who is 
to judge whether a waterfall is great and 
to be classed as a cataract? Shall height or 
volume or both be the criteria? Those who 
have seen Niagara Falls, 4,000 feet wide and 
167 feet high, would class it as a cataract. 
Likewise Yellowstone Falls is a cataract, for 
the whole Yellowstone River year in and 
year out drops 308 feet with a might roar. 
Multnomah Falls in Oregon is 850 feet high 
and the upper Yosemite Falls is a straight 
drop of 1,300 feet, but some years they di- 
minish to a trickle that blows away as mist 
and never reaches the bottom. Are they 
cataracts? Well, part of the time. 

There are two kinds of waterfalls in Penn- 
sylvania, those in streams diverted by glacial 
action to a new channel, and those caused 
by wear-resistant rock in a stream bed, 
perhaps overlying more easily eroded rock. 
Our waterfalls are most numerous in the 
glaciated parts of the State, those parts that 
once were overridden by an ice sheet more 
than a thousand feet thick. The northeast 
and northwest corners have been buried in 
such ice three times. The material left be- 
hind by the melting ice, rock debris called 
glacial drift, changed the topography or 
shape of the surface by filling old channels 
and making new ones. Surface drainage 
that developed on the newly deposited drift 
encountered dams across the old channels 
and sought a new course. In the northeast 
corner of the State, where waterfalls are 
most numerous, this resulted in some 
streams plunging over the escarpment bor- 
dering the Delaware and making numerous 
cascades and waterfalls. 

That these waterfalls are post-glacial in 
age is well assured. It is impossible that 
the large volume of water passing over some 
of the falls could have done so for hundreds 
of thousands of years without cutting the 
channels down to a low grade that elimin- 
ated the falls. Their very presence indicates 
the youth of the streams. That these streams 
descended from the plateau to the river in 
deep-cut graded channels in pre-glacial time 
is proven by the presence of drift-filled val- 
leys aligned with the present headwaters. 
Furthermore, the drift-filled valleys have a 
mere trickle of water in them, and yet are 
cut down more than 100 feet in the same 
series of rocks over which the adjacent 
streams are tumbling. It is impossible that 
the weak little streams could have cut the 
deep wide valleys in which they flow. 


Bushkill and Sawkill 


The Bushkill and the Sawkill, for ex- 
ample, were turned to their present courses 
on the retreat of the glacier about 25,000 
years ago and have cut their narrow ravines 
in that time. In pre-glacial time they 
flowed for untold ages in broad graded val- 
leys through the escarpment, valleys such 
as they will cut again, given time enough. 


By Dr. R. W. Stone 


Pennsylvania Geological Survey 


Waterfalls occur also where a main chan- 
nel has been over-deepened by glacial ac- 
tion and its tributaries fail to meet at grade. 
Such occurrences commonly are cascades 
rather than falls, but if a massive rock 
makes a ledge along such a main channel, 
there may be true falls also, as along Beaver 
River. Falls occur also where some rock 
over which a stream is flowing is so resistant 
to erosion that softer rock below it wears 
away, making a step, ledge, or declivity and 
so a waterfall. A good example is Cucum- 
ber Fall near Ohiopyle. Another type of 
fall is that occasioned by a stream encoun- 
tering a thick, massive rock, with vertical 





joints. If the rock beds are several feet 
thick, true falls will develop while the 
stream is still working in the resistant ma- 
terial. Ohiopyle Falls in Youghiogheny 
River is an example. 

HUNTERS! Please 


Report Your Game 
Kill. The Deadline 
Was Jan. 16 











Highest Falls in State 

The highest falls in the State are: 

Bushkill Falls, Pike Co., 125 feet, two 
leaps 75 and 50 feet. 

Dingman High Falls, Pike Co., 130 feet, 
one leap 100 feet. 

Indian Ladder Falls, Pike Co., 102 feet 
in 150 yards. 

Levis Falls, Monroe Co., 118 feet, one 
leap 90 feet. 

Raymond Kill Falls, Pike Co., 125 feet, 
two leaps 80 and 45 feet. 

So much for introduction. Without spe- 
cifying any minimum height or volume or 
being too particular about the type, such 
information as has been assembled is here 
listed by counties. The following material 
is from various sources. Quotations are from 
reports of the Pennsylvania Second Geolog- 
ical Survey that were published 60 or more 
years ago. 


Beaver County 


Beaver Falls in Beaver River at the city of 
that name was originally a low cascade over 
massive Homewood sandstone. For many 
decades a dam has increased the height for 
power purposes. 

Trough Run in Pulaski Township empties 
into Beaver River between Rochester and 
New Brighton one mile above the dam. It 
falls 100 feet in about one mile and cuts a 


deep, narrow gorge. The stream is fre- 
quently interrupted by falls and cascades. 
It plunges 20 feet over the Kittanning sand- 
stone. 

Bennett Run just north of Eastvale in 
North Sewickley Township also passes over 
massive conglomeratic sandstone in a series 
of falls and cascades just before entering 
Beaver River. Thompson Run and other 
streams in the vicinity do likewise. 

Clarks Run in Big Beaver Township puts 
into the river at Homewood. Just east of 
the highway the run passes over massive 
Homewood sandstone, with a perpendicular 
fall of 30 feet, and its course below is a 
series of falls and cascades. 


Carbon County 
Glen Onoko discharges a small stream 
into Lehigh River two miles above Mauch 
Chunk. This stream descends 800 feet in 
one mile by a series of picturesque cascades. 
Other streams in the vicinity cascade sim- 
ilarly into Nesquehoning Creek. 


Fayette County 

Ohiopyle—The best-known waterfall in 
Fayette County is at Ohiopyle on Yough- 
iogheny River. Here the river has cut down 
into the Homewood sandstone and cascades 
over the edges of the beds, with a final 
drop of about 12 feet over a massive ledge. 
The whole descent is about 20 feet. Half a 
mile farther downstream Cucumber Run 
enters the Youghiogheny gorge from the 
south. At its mouth the stream follows 
along the upper surface of a massive bed 
of Homewood sandstone, then makes a 
straight drop of about 15 feet over the edge, 
exposing Mercer coal and shale behind the 
water curtain. 


In the gorge of Youghiogheny River from 
Confluence to Connellsville the bluffs are 
500 to 1000 feet high and many small streams 
descend them, falling and cascading several 
hundred feet in half a mile or less. Streams 
heading high up on Chestnut Ridge and 
Laurel Hill likewise are a series of cascades 
near their source. 


Lancaster County 

The Susquehanna River is narrowed to 
half a mile between Falmouth and York 
Haven by a sheet of diabase and associated 
baked shale. This hard rock makes riffles 
across the river known as Conewago Falls. 
A dam above the falls gives a head of 22 
feet at a power plant. 


Lawrence County 

Neshannock Falls—Six miles north of 
New Castle and 3% miles southeast of New 
Wilmington, Neshannock Creek plunges over 
the Connoquenessing sandstone, descending 
25 feet in a few rods. The narrow gorge 
is rimmed by cliffs of this conglomerate 75 
feet high. The upper slopes are wooded and 
the scenery naturally is wild. 

Slippery Rock Creek.—Just north of Rose 
Point Muddy Creek joins Slippery Rock 
Creek in its gorge. Coming from the east 
with gentle grade it encounters the massive 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Some Economically Important Parasites of the Wild 
Turkey and Hungarian Partridge of Pennsylvania 


By Everett E. Wehr’ and Don R. Coburn” 


January, 1941, a number of sick Hun- 
garian partridges were received for ex- 
amination from the Loyalsock State Game 
Farm near Williamsport, Pa. At necropsy, 
the crops of these birds were found to be 
heavily parasitized with a species of hair- 
worm, Capillaria contorta. As many as 250 
of these worms were removed from the crop 
of a single bird. 

In order to ascertain the extent of the 
cropworm infection, the writers visited the 
farm in February, 1941. At that time sev- 
eral birds showed symptoms of weakness, 
emaciation, droopiness, and diarrhea. An 
examination of the droppings for Capillaria 
eggs disclosed that a large number of the 
birds were infected. 

Later in February word was received from 
Mr. Gerstell, Chief, Division of Propagation 
and Research, Pennsylvania State Game 
Commission, that a number of wild turkeys 
on the State Game Farm near Honey Grove, 
Pa., were sick and unable to keep up with 
the other birds of the flock. About one 
week later, when the writers, in company 
with Dr. J. E. Shillinger, Section on Dis- 
eases and Parasites of Wildlife, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of Interior, 
and Mr. Gerstell visited the farm, three of the 
sick birds were necropsied and each was 
found to be infected with several species 
of worms, namely, gapeworms, large intes- 


tinal roundworms, tapeworms, __ gizzard 
worms, cropworms and a protozoan blood 
parasite; a bacteriological examination 


proved to be negative. As the cropworms 
* Zoological Div. U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Beltsville,, Md. 
**U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Research Center, Bowie, Md. 


Patuxent 


and the gapeworms were found to be in 
greater numbers than any of the other 
species and as both of these parasites are 
known to be pathogenic, especially when 
present in large numbers, it is more than 
probable that these worms. contributed 
chiefly to the sickly condition of the’ birds. 

Since little information is available re- 
garding the internal parasites infecting the 
wild turkey and other wild game birds, 
this article is intended chiefly to acquaint 
the wild game bird breeders and other 
interested persons with some of the internal 
parasites occurring’ in the Hungarian par- 
tridge and the wild turkey of the eastern 
United States as well as with some of the 
pathological conditions ascribed to the para- 
sites under consideration. 


Protozoan Parasites 

A blood parasite, Leucocytozoon sp., prob- 
ably L. smithi, was present in small num- 
bers in the blood of each of the wild turkeys 
examined at Honey Grove, Pa. 

In 1938, Johnson and his associates re- 
ported a mortality of approximately 30 per 
cent among young domestic turkeys in- 
fected with this parasite in southwestern 
Virginia during July and August. Birds 
up to 12 weeks of age appeared to be the 
most seriously affected. Droopiness, inap- 
petence and a desire to remain squatted on 
the ground were some of the earlier symp- 
toms shown by the infected birds. In ad- 
vanced stages of the disease, the birds moved 
with difficulty when disturbed; they tended 
to fall over, became comatose and finally 
died. Noticeable symptoms usually lasted 
for only two or three days, after which the 
birds either recovered or died. 


Johnson and his co-workers were success- 
ful in transmitting leucocytozoon disease 
from one turkey to another by means of the 
blackfly, Simulium nigroparvum, which is 
reported to be prevalent in southwestern 
Virginia. There are, perhaps, other species 
of simuliid flies involved in the transmission 
of turkey malaria, as more than one species 
of these insects have been reported to feed 
on the blood of turkeys. 

Simuliid flies, commonly known as black- 
flies, sandflies, buffalo-gnats, and turkey- 
gnats, deposit their tiny, whitish eggs in 
great numbers on the exposed, preferably 
wet, surfaces of rocks, grass, brush and 
debris is shallow, rather swiftly running 
streams, such as are found in mountainous 
areas. The larvae attach themselves to the 
submerged objects by means of silken 
threads which they secrete. 

For the control of leucocytozoon disease 
in the domestic turkey, Johnson and _ his 
associates (1938) recommend the rearing of 
birds in confinement and the sale of the 
breeder turkeys as soon as the required 
number of eggs have been obtained. Such 
a practice removes the “carrier” birds to the 
market before the young birds are placec 
outside. It is also believed that the rang 
ing of the birds (domestic and wild) at a 
considerable distance from the breeding 
places of the simuliid fly and the removal 
from the flock of all visibly sick birds as 
soon as they se discovered will reduce to 
a large degree infection among the sus- 
ceptible birds. 

The fact that Leucocytozoon smithi has 
been found in the blood of adult wild 
turkeys suggests that once these birds are 
infected they may serve as “carriers” of 
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the parasite. This being true, the domestic 
turkey should not be reared near the range 
of the wild turkey. 


Tapeworms 


A large number of very small tapeworms, 
Raillietina ransomi (Williams, 1931), were 
collected from the intestines of the three 
wild turkeys examined at Honey Grove, Pa. 
The mature worm is about two centimeters 
long. The head is well developed, much 
broader than long, and armed at its base 
with a double row of approximately 500 
small hammer-shaped hooks; the head suck- 
ers are unarmed. The genital pores are ir- 
regularly alternate and the eggs are not 
contained in capsules. 

The life history of this tapeworm is un- 
known. However, an intermediate host is 
probably involved in its transmission from 
one turkey to another, since all bird tape- 
worms, of which the life histories are 
known, require intermediate hosts such as 


ants, beetles, slugs, snails, flies, etc. as 
hosts in which to undergo their larval 
development. 

There is no drug treatment which has 


proved satisfactory for the removal of bird 
tapeworms. None of the conventional meth- 
ods of periodic rotation of ranges and yards 
have been successful in the control of these 
parasites, since these methods do not in any 
way control the movements of the inter- 
mediate hosts. Insofar as it is practical to 
do so, the droppings of infected birds should 
be frequently disposed of in such a manner 
as not to be accessible to birds, since they 
serve to infect the intermediate hosts. 


NEMATODES 


THE Cropworm (Capillaria contorta) 
This threadlike worm has been reported 
previously from the crops and esophagi of 


several gallinaceous birds, including the 
ruffed grouse, bobwhite quail, domestic 
turkey, ringneck pheasant and the Hun- 


garian partridge. The finding of this para- 
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Hungarian Partridge; also below 


site in the wild turkey, Meleagris gallopavo 
silvestris, is apparently a new host record 
for this roundworm. 


Susceptible birds become infected with this 
cropworm by swallowing the embryonated 
eggs with the food and water. When the 
eggs hatch, the young worms enter the 
crop wall and cause the latter to become 
thickened and inflamed. In heavily infected 
birds, the wall af the crop and sometimes 
that of the esophagus is uniformly thick- 
ened, the mucosa is loosened, macerated, 
and often reduced to shreds. In such ad- 





vanced cases of infection, many of the para- 
sites are only partially embedded in the 
crop lining and are easily removed by 
grasping the free end of each worm with a 
pair of tweezers and applying a steady and 
gentle pull. 

Pendulous crops have been prominent 
features in a few of the birds dying of this 
parasitic infection. Relaxation of the crop 
wall due to the parasite invasion resulted 
in food accumulation which by weight and 
over-distension caused tearing of the sub- 
cutaneous tissues and the displacement of 
the crop to a ventral position. Two speci- 
mens have shown crop distension of 4 to 
6% inches, respectively, with extension ven- 
trally to the posterior border of the sternum. 
All birds so affected have shown heavy 
crop worm infection. 

Lightly infected birds may show no symp- 
toms. Heavily infected birds, however, be- 
come droopy, weak, emaciated and often 
die. Many deaths among the partridges 
on the Loyalsock State Game Farm near 
Williamsport, Pa., were attributed to heavy 
infections with Capillaria contorta. 


Owing to the location of the worms with- 
in burrows in the crop lining, the possibility 
of anthelmintics reaching them, without first 
destroying the crop lining, is unlikely. In 
lieu of a suitable drug treatment, the con- 
trol of this parasite is necessarily depend- 
ent on practical means of prevention. Such 
measures as the rearing of birds off the 
ground in clean wire-floored cages, and the 
destruction by burning of all dead and in- 
fected birds, are indicated. The Loyalsock 
State Game Farm is now practicing, to a 
large extent, the rearing of birds off the 
ground in wire-bottomed cages, and Mr. 
Gerstell is convinced of the’ merits of the 
system. He reported recently that much less 
trouble with parasites has been encountered 
since this system of rearing the birds has 
been adopted. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Fats for Explosives 


Trappers, Fur Dealers and Rendering Plants have been cooperating in an earnest endeavor to save the 
fats of fur-bearing animals for making explosives. They jointly deserve a lot of credit for thus helping 
the war effort, especially since gas rationing made collections difficult in some instances. 
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THE 
SKUNK 


By T. A. Reynolds 


Written while a student at the 
Game Commission Training 
School 


HE skunk, a member of the weasel family, 

is strictly a North American animal 
found in most parts of the United States, 
and distributed widely over the State of 
Pennsylvania. He makes his home in, or on, 
well watered, rolling, agricultural lands 
where he is usually found in abundance. The 
home range or the cruising radius is com- 
paratively small, averaging, according to 
most authorities, about half a mile. 

The den is usually located on a _ well 
drained hillside though, they are often found 
under buildings, stone fences and other pro- 
tected places, dry enough, and close to food 
and water. Being equipped with four power- 
ful claws on each foot, the skunk can dig 
his own burrow, or enlarge and remodel the 
dens of woodchucks. 

Mating occurs in February and March, 
depending on the weather. The females are 
said to release small amounts of musk during 
the mating season, and the males engage in 
combat over them. These battles, however, 
seem to be limited to the use of tooth and 
claw. The use of the musk apparently is 
taboo according to a “gentleman’s” agree- 
ment. 

If on the first heat the female is not mated, 
a second period occurs some four weeks 
later. In the wild state the skunk is fre- 
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quently found to be monogamous, however, 
the question seems to be debatable. The 
most successful fur-farming practices ratio 
three to four females to each male; the 
latter being rotated from pen to pen during 
the season. The gestation period is nearly 
always sixty-three days, or nine full weeks. 
Litters vary from four to twelve, with an 
average of six. The female usually produces 
four young at her first mating, and from six 
to eight during the second breeding season. 
There are reports of two broods from a single 
female during one breeding season, but this 
is believed to be very rare. The young are 
born naked and blind, and their greatest 
enemy at this time is the male parent. 


During the coldest weather the skunk 
enters a period of partial dormancy. This 
partial hibernation may be interrupted by an 
occasional warm spell, during which noc- 
turnal wanderings are resumed. 


The skunk is armed with an exceedingly 
powerful weapon—a liquid musk secreted 
in two large glands under the tail. These 
glands are located on each side of the anus, 
with ducts that can be protruded through the 
rectum for “firing.” Each of these sacs con- 
tains sufficient fluid for five or six releases. 
Because of this liquid ammunition, smells 
like a mixture of strong ammonia, essence of 
garlic, burning sulphur, sewer gas, vitriol 
spray, and a dash of perfume musk, the 
animal is left pretty much alone. In spite 
of his highly scented and much respected 
weapon, the skunk is a gentle and inoffensive 
animal. Like the rattlesnake, he gives notice 
of his intentions before ojening fire. The 
lifting and spreading of his tail and the 
stomping of his feet, are almost always the 
preliminary signals, and when the tip of his 
tail is raised and spread anything can happen 
-and usually does. Its chief enemies are the 
great horned owl, the dog, and man. 

There have been many reports that all 
skunks are more or less rabid. This theory, 
however has been more or less disproven. 
There are many records of men and dogs 
having been bitten without experiencing any- 
thing more serious than the temporary in- 
convenience of the cut. 

Authoritative sources state that the species 
is remarkably hardy and free from disease. 
A serious ailment afflicting the animal is a 
particular worm called Ascaris columnaris— 
a parasite with seemingly no intermediate 


host whose eggs are laid in the intestines 
and which, after hatching, pass through the 
blood stream into the lungs where they 
develop and later cause pneumonia. 


The skunk is classed as a carnivorous 
animal. He is, however, omniverous and is 
among the most useful of the native mam- 
mals—a most efficient help to both orchardist 
and farmer in combating insect and rodent 
pests. A large percentage of his diet consists 
of noxious bugs, army worms, tobacco worms, 
white grubs, potato bugs, wasps and their 
nests, grasshoppers, crickets and bettles and 
their larvae. Also included are mice, rats, 
ground squirrels, carrion, fruits, nuts and 
berries. Only a very small percentage of 
game mammals or game birds’ eggs are 
eaten. 


Dixon found from observations and data— 
“based upon field experiences of many ob-~ 
servers, upon examination of fecal pellets 
and stomach analysis that 68% of the skunk’s 
food is of beneficial significance; 27% neutral, 
and only 5% of harmful significance from 
man’s viewpoint.” 

Herbert L. Stoddard (in his Bobwhite 
Quail Study) says that the skunk breaks up 
a large number of quail nests, sixty-five 
nests, or nearly 11% of the total study having 
been broken up by the so-called “pole cat.” 

Dr. Wright in 1929 placed pheasant eggs 
in skunk runways to determine whether or 
not the skunk is apt to break up the 
pheasant nests. None of these eggs were 
eaten; in fact some were rolled carefully 
from the path. 

Dr. Pirnie (in his “Michigan Waterfowl 
Management,” Game Division, Dept. of Con- 
servation 1935) seems to feel that the snap- 
ping turtle eggs eaten by the skunk offset 
the damage he does to nesting waterfowl. 
Dr. Pirnie says, “that the inter-relations of 
wild animals to each other and to the ac- 
tivities of mankind are far from simple, 
When possible, man should let well enough 
alone.” 

R.E. Trippensee (in ai. unpublished manu- 
script on the cottontail rabbit presented in 
connection with work for his degree at the 
University of Michigan) mentioned only one 
case of damage to the rabbit that could be 
definitely attributed to the skunk, and dam- 
age to domestic poultry has probably been 
exaggerated by biased observers. Minks and 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Over the Poconos 





VERYWHERE about me were long red 

tongues of fire. They leapt angrily from 
every limb of tree and every branch of 
underbrush, crackling a diabolical song of 
triumph, hissing low and ominous warnings 
of danger. They raced from tree to tree, 
leshing out, dying with the cessation of 
wind, whipping savagely to life again. And 
with them, moving before them like a 
phantom with the wind, were the intense 
heat waves—heat waves so withering hot 
the very tissues of the lungs were 
threatened. 

I battled on with my burlap sack, smother- 
ing the little fires as they appeared among 
the lower vegetation. I worked like an 
automaton, lost to all else save my little 
burlap sack and the determined flames. My 
face felt like it had been burnt to a crisp. 
My clothing was in charred tatters. I knew 
that my work accomplished little, yet I 
could not stand by idly. The true danger 
was in the crowns of the trees—fire racing 
like a mad red snake through the pines. 
Beautiful, waxen needles exploded in an 
instant into masses of flame, and in several 
instants more were black skeletons tipped 
on the edges with smoldering grey ashes. 

But I worked on, knowing not to what 
end. And so engrossed was I in my labors 
that I did not hear the first warnings. It 
was only as I became suddenly conscious 
of a terrible sensation of heat-strangulation 
that I backed away, hand over my face, and 
heard a wild, “Jing! Get out of there! Get 
the blankety-blank out of there!” 

Then I looked about me. On my left and 
to my front were mad, czackling, hissing 
conflagrations, sweeping up in flames so 
thin I could see through them, and leaping 
hig. in a c ter point of fire that licked 
forty or more feet into the air. From these 
flames dropped numerous burning branches, 
striking everywhere about me in a spray of 
sparks. I lost no time in beating a retreat. 


“Ain’t no more fires in the Pocono moun- 
tains. Why it used to be full of fires! Weren't 
nothing up here but scrub, fer a few years! 
Yes sir, those good old days had everything 


bigger, I tell you. Why I once saw a fire 
start right out here that dang near took every 
town in the Poconos, including Stroudsburg. 
It was the fire to end fires, was that one!”— 


Diary of Pocono Old-Timer. 


In fact so great was my haste that I twice 
stumbled and fell. 

I was met eagerly by Hooks Gentry. It 
was amusing to see Hooks with a worried 
expression. “Y’ all right?” 

“I don’t know. Am I? Am I on fire?” 

Hooks grinned. “Darned fool. Y’ weren’t 
doin’ any good in there noways. We back- 
fired a little way back and she’s in check 
now.” 

“Oh. Thank God!” 

“Yes, Thank God. Too bad we had to 
shoot a doe and a fawn in there. Burnt 
plenty bad. They were caught in there. 
Must’ve been scared to get out, smelling us 
out there. When they did try it, it was too 
late.” 

I sat down on a stump for a breather. I 
reached for my tobacco pouch, then thought 
of the fire and put it away again. I was 
about to tell Hooks this was a hell of a way 
to start a week of grouse hunting when a 
group of slow-moving mountaineers walked 
toward us. 

They were Pocono mountain men. All 
were young except one. They were broad, 
red-faced men with the swing of the trail in 
their strides. Strength was the immediate 
impression I had, following their broad 
frames down to great leg muscles packed 
tightly in high-top shoes. And on closer in- 
spection, in a study of faces, I read also 
geniality and humor. This humor was es- 
pecially noticeable on the old member of 
the group. It was as if I could see humor- 


ous thoughts chasing about the lined and 
whiskered face. 

“Well warden,” the old man said to Hooks, 
“I guess we’ve earned our twenty-five cents 
an hour.” 

“You sure did, Pete. A good job, you boys 
done!” 

“Tll say we did a good job.” Old Pete 
smiled back to the boys. “There'll be plenty 
of huckleberries and wintergreen and deer 
around here, too!” He blew a wad of to- 
bacco juice at a moss-covered rock. 

Game Warden Hooks Gentry §sobered. 
Now, be it known Hooks is a good-natured 
man. He is, in fact, of a disposition to be 
envied. In him, the reasoning man is al- 
Ways uppermost; the animal-man, driven 
by instinct, sleeps in his depths. But the 
way he said, “I’d like to meet the arson- 
minded rattlesnake who set this _fire!”— 
Well, it just made you sit up and take 
notice. And Hooks had the backing, too. 
He was six feet four, and staggered the 
scales at a cool two twenty. 

The woodsmen only looked away, o 
whittled sticks, or kicked at rocks around 
their feet. 

Then Hooks calmed down, and his voice 
was cool and even. “Well, let’s get out of 
here. The fire warden has his regular boys 
to see the fire through now.” He started 
out for the road, where his truck was 
parked. 

“We’re going by way of the back trail, 
Hooks,” said Old Pete. “We'll see you later.” 

“All right, Pete.” 

“Say! You know tomorrow’s the turkey 
shoot. Coming out?” 

“Sure, I'll be out. Thanks Pete.” 

“Bring your friend along, too. A friend 
of yours is a friend of ours!” 

I was doing some guessing. I could not 
forget Hooks Gentry’s serious utterance. 
And the mountaineers had not questioned 
him; it was as if they understood. 
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“I say, Hooks, are you and these mountain 
boys really friendly?” 

He smiled. “Of course. Why?” 

“Why did you say—” 

He stopped me by holding out his hand, 
palm up. “Come on, Jing. I invited you 
up to my place to hunt grouse. Don’t spoil 
your own fun.” 

So I said nothing more. The day follow- 
ing I went into the forest early with my 
shotgun. I went into the forest in rear of 
Gentry’s house, passing through a large 
stand of grey birch trees down into a semi- 
marsh land where only weeds and under- 
brush grew. The forest was quite still and 
my feet crackled loudly on the fallen leaves. 
I was thinking of what a perfect day it 
was and how good the mountain air felt 
and how mean the patch of green briars 
was, and then abruptly a loud whir-r-r! 
filled the air. 

I turned quickly. A brown shadow 
drummed the air, swooping just under a 
stand of grey birches. It was a grouse— 
and a safe grouse, too, for it had flushed 
far ahead and kept below the trees, making 
a shot impossible. I smiled, gritted my teeth 
and just dared the next one. 


I passed then into a swamp. At the same 
time, a cold sensation at my feet said to me, 
‘You forgot to get your high-top shoes re- 
paired.’ The vegetation was sparse—nothing 
but muskegs that shook like bowls of jelly 
when my foot sank in. I was balancing my- 
self on one of these muskegs, fighting to 
avoid a ducking in the blackish swamp- 
water, groping frantically to a maple sap- 
ling that happened near-by, when—the 
second grouse went sailing across the forest. 

I hadn’t much time to hunt this morning, 
having promised Hooks Gentry to string 
along to the turkey shoot. So I worked 
my way out of the swamp-land as quickly 
as I could, threading my way up a rocky, 
moss-covered slope filled with maple sap- 
lings, determined the next grouse would 
find me ready. 


And then a sudden snap of brush wheeled 
me around, shotgun on guard. But the 
white tails told the story. Two does ran 
full-speed into the swamp-land. I lowered 
my gun and watched the deer. A drumming 
behind me spun me in a quick semi-circle. 
I could see nothing, although I knew that 
another grouse had flushed. 

I began to realize now why grouse were 
so plentiful in the Pocono mountains. It 
was not only the fact that the territory was 
so large measured against the number of 
hunters. It was also the wariness of the 
birds, and the thickness of the vegetation. 


“Yes sir, they’re tough uns to get,” Hooks 
Gentry agreed, as we drove down the Pin- 
chot Trail a short time after, headed for 
the turkey shoot. “Ain’t many hunters tack- 
ling the job. But it’s real sport! It’s 
tougher’n ordinary now, with all the dry 
leaves.” 

We drove to Blakeslee, a small cluster of 
buildings with a few open fields alongside 
and tall green pine forest surrounding most 
of it, and then swung down a dirt road lead- 
ing to the shoot. I heard the boom of shot- 
guns long before we halted in an amphi- 
theatre-like clearing, where a large group 
of men were gathered. All of the men were 
mountain men—broad, red-cheeked fellows, 
puffing pipe and cigar-smoke like chimneys 
and talking with the salty tang of the back- 
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woods. At sight of Game Warden Hooks 
Gentry, Old Pete stepped out. 

“I’ve tooken every prize now, Hooks, it’s 
time you came.” 

“I never saw the day I could trim you. 
You could blast the bill offn a grouse at 
thirty yards.” 


“With that goose gun he uses, he just 
aims by compass!” screamed out Charley 
Waters. 


And then the fun began. Boards were 
slung high into the air and the men blasted 
hard at them, two boards for two shells, one 
man at a time. It was clean, wholesome, 
woodsmen’s fun, with the cool west wind 
bringing in the bite of tumbling mountain 
streams and the sweet scent of spruce; with 
the tall trees swaying in the background, 
and cirrus clouds moving in slow procession 
across clear blue sky; with the sounds of 
heavy masculine voices and boom of shot- 
guns, and smell of tobacco and powder 
smoke, and faintly, from a nearby lumber 
project, fresh-cut timber and sawdust. First, 
the board, end over end, catapaulting 
heavenward; the gun tipping skyward, 
gripped by strong arms and with keen eyes 
following the gun barrel; then the explosion, 
the gunner recoiling sharply, and the board 
jarring backward to the chorus of “A hit!” 








Then 


The match went on for some time. 
Hooks Gentry took opportunity of a short 
interlude to bound up on a nearby stump. 


“Boys!” he cried. “I got a touchy subject 
to bring up, right now!” 

“G’on, speak yer piece!” bellowed Old 
Pete. 

“Yesterday we had a fire,” Hooks Gentry 
went on. “We caught it in time before much 
damage was done.” 

“Damage!” echoed Charley Waters. “Dam- 
mage my eye! We'd have the best crop of 
wintergreen and huckleberries in twenty 
years if we’d have let the son-of-a-gun 
burn!” 

“Yeah an the best damn deer feed in a 
couple years, too!” another voice cried. 


“Wait a minute!” said Hooks Gentry, rais- 
ing his hand. “Let’s look into this thing, 
boys. Now hang it all, I don’t want no 
fight with you. In deer season you do 
more good than any single warden could 
hope to do. In winter, you help put out 
feed. In spring, you help with the tree- 
planting, fire-line cutting and refuge work. 
You obey the game laws and help me en- 
force them. You're friends.” 

“We're with you, Hooks, cause you're a 
square dealer. Ain’t no bluff about you!” 
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“All right, boys. Then, look! When you 
set fire to a forest, you commit a crime! I 
know that it makes a fine huckleberry and 
wintergreen crop, I know the sprouts make 
fine deer food. But do you realize the 
terrible things of a fire, men? Think! A fine 
green forest black and stumpy and ugly! A 
danger that houses, even villages,—even 
Stroudsburg or White Haven—might go with 
the fire! Deer destroyed, protection for wild- 
life destroyed! Fine timber destroyed! 
Watersheds ruined! Don’t you realize fires 
up here can mean floods down in Easton or 
Philadelphia in years to come?” 


“Our fathers did it, by Judas, and they 
told us it was the right thing—and we'll do 
it too!” 

While this argument ensued, I did some 
sniffing. I began to smell smoke. I began 
to think of what a wonderful thing imagi- 
nation was. Think of smoke, you smell 
smoke, I thought. Then I looked up at Old 
Pete. He looked calmly across the southern 
forest, and there was a twinkle in his eye. 
I saw Hooks Gentry start. 

“You fools! You fools! You’ve fired Long 
Pond plateau!” He colored quickly and I 
saw the veins bulge on his neck. Several 
grouse drummed in from the south. “Come 
on!” cried Hooks Gentry. “Every man here 
goes to fight fire—now! Those are orders!” 

It was a big fire. It started near Pimple 
Hill and swept downward toward Long 
Pond, fanning out on all sides. An erratic 
wind whipped the flames here and there, 
making it very difficult to form a plan of 
fire-fighting. When we = arrived—Hooks 
Gentry and the mountaineers—several acres 
were in flame and great clouds of smoke 
puffed into the sky, split open occasionally 
by savage licks of flame. 

Fire Warden Clem Martin and his crew 
were hard at work, fighting hard with brush 
hooks and Indian back pumps and wet 
burlap to keep the fire from spreading. But 
the fire ran wild; it climbed the trees, crack- 
ing and sizzling and roaring, and it licked 
the leaves until they exploded into flame. 
In a little while fire was everywhere: on 
the ground, in undergrowth, in the crowns 
of trees. Smoke was everywhere—it rolled 
along the ground, whirling a thick grey 
circle, and it plunged skyward, throwing 
a haze across the heavens. From this smoke 
a deer plunged, wide-eyed with fright, 
dashing madly to and fro in terrible con- 
fusion. 


Clem Martin saw the great danger, even 
as I, the novice, could see. 


“Get on ahead!” he snapped to the leader 
of a crew newly-arrived from Pocono Pines. 
“Cut a line by Pocono Lake! Get every 
available man—and cut that line!” 

I labored with Hooks Gentry’s crew, 
working with an axe, trying to cut gaps 
to prevent the fire from jumping. But time 
after time the fire conquered us, drove us 
back to start the fight anew. It was a chok- 
ing, blinding, senseless fight, in the heat of 
the devil’s furnace; it was fight, retreat to 
escape cremation, fight, retreat; on all sides 
men pounded the flames, and swung axes, 
and worked pumps, only to have the flames 
snarl back, like some living gargantuan 
monster spitting out tongues of fire to force 
us back, and back, and back. 

The fire spread. It ran everywhere, a 
wild and demon-like thing unloosened, a 


(Continued on page 32) 
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of Rattlesnake Shack 





The Road to Camp 


ATTLESNAKE Shack is a lonely place 

during February. This month is much 
like January, and, although the sun is only 
92,999,876 miles away, it seems much far- 
ther now. Low temperatures prevail, people 
steer clear and the animals and birds have 
either migrated, are hibernating or huddle 
in sheltered places, waiting for better days. 
The food situation is the problem with our 
active native creatures at this time and their 
ration cards are at the lowest ebb. 

This is when the feeding of game and 
wildlife pays dividends to us human beings 
for it is important that these natural re- 
sources for which Pennsylvania is noted, 
should also be considered in our plans for 
economies and conservation. 

Snowbound most of this month, our camp 
area is a fairyland in sunlight. The glisten- 
ing bush and silvered mountains command 
our admiration. We continue our pilgrim- 
ages and distribute food along the avenues 
of wildlife traffic, which diverge and spread 
between the trails over the snow covered 
mountain side in irregular meanderings. 
Squirrel tracks back and forth in regular 
routine, some indicating the thaws and 
warmer days by deeper foot prints in the 
snow, others just a trace of tiny claws 
etched into the crust when temperatures 
are low. Squirrels also may be found. in 
leaf nests during all of this month. The 
tracks of rabbits and deer indicate their 
presence in the feeding area and fox tracks, 
wherever the other tracks lead, show the 
snooping qualities of these predators. Ani- 
mal tracks other than these give us a thrill 
when we make our rounds. 

The usual winter birds are all present 
during this month, then in the latter part 
of February the fox sparrows and white 
throated sparrows begin to appear and join 


our feeding parties at the shack. Also past 
the middle of February the first buzzards 
drop into our valley; our records show that 
they have been observed here as early as 
February in 1939, but the 22nd and 23rd of 
the month were our usual yearly records. 
Wheel-chains were generally a part of 
our automobile equipment for making the 
trip, and as usual we had our occasions 
of sticking in the snow drifts. Among the 
unusual incidents during this month was 
the acquisition of a good dose of ivy poison 
by yours truly, when digging the car out 
of a snowbank. Some of the poison ivy 


By A. B. Champlain 


This is No. 7 in a series of 
nature stories by Dr. A. B. 


Champlain, State Entomolo- 


gist, who has spent every 


week end for ten years at 
Rattlesnake Shack 


roots were probably disturbed when dig- 
ging beneath the snow and the sap came 
in contact with my hands. It did not act 
quite as virulently as a spring or summer 
infection. 

Sometimes the winds whistle and _ howl 
through the valley, and we are glad for the 
shack’s comfortable wood fire and shelter— 
for the radio, books or writing materials 
to while away the hours. 

Finally there is an indication of spring 
in the air during the very latter part of the 
month, often deceptive however, but a 
suggestion of nicer days to come. Even 
the Narcissus are fooled and peep up through 
the snow or dead leaves along the stream, 
with enough temerity at times to shoot buds. 
Other green things color the stream edge 
and we begin to have the urge for the later 
gardening. 

In this vast roofless temple of the out of 
doors we have thrills, adventures, and ex- 
periences that cannot be found in populated 
places. 





Splendid shot of deer feeding near woodland by W. P. Meeker, Snowshoe, Pa. 
Note the one on the alert. 
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“Well boys and girls it looks like it won't 
be long now. We are under 12 hour stand- 
by orders. That means we can expect sail- 
ing orders that will give us 12 hours to get 
our junk together and get the heck out of 
here. Twelve minutes is all I want because 
Im surely ready to shake the dust of Cali- 
fornia from my dogs, and incidentally my 
hair—ears, eyes, nose and mouth. This is as 
dusty as the darned dustbowl. Right now as 
I look out the front of my hut I can see 
California blowing by in great yellow clouds. 
Everything you touch is grittie. 

“What’s more—winter weather on this little 
strip along the coast is perfectly lousy. Actual 
30 degree drops and jumps in temperature in 
a matter of 2 hours are really common. 
They wear out a thermometer here in about 
two weeks. 

“All scuttle-butt (rumor) points to New 
Caledonia as our likely destination. We are 
to be held in reserve there to rush up and 
build new bases as our forces advance on 
Tokio. (I hope it’s the truth.) 


“I was finally chosen as one of our five 
Browning Automatic Riflemen and I surely 
am raring to see what a Jap will do when 
he gets “goosed” at the rate of 600 times 
per minute. 

“Best regards to you all and don’t be so 
darn conservative with paper, ink and writ- 
ing time. I'd like to hear from you a lot 
more often. 

“My new address is: C. Gordon Krieble, 
P3c, Co. C, Navy 8110, c/o Fleet Postoffice, 
San Francisco, California.” 





“Hope you will forgive me for not sending 
my thanks long before this for the copies 
of the GAME News which I have been re- 
ceiving regularly. Nevertheless you can rest 
assured that it’s one unofficial publication 
that gets more than its share of attention 
and distribution. 

“My first assignment as a ‘Shavetail’ from 
the Officer’s Candidate School, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia, changed my theme song to ‘Deep 
in the Heart of Texas.’ Although the ‘Penn- 
sylvania Polka’ is still good enough for a 
Pocono stump jumper. 

“The 511th is a special stream crossing unit 
carrying, principally, light pontoon equipage. 
Our chief aim is to bridge the Rhine before 
another hunting season rolls by. Rather a 
big order but, as the Texans say, ‘I reckon’ 
we can do it. 


“Can’t say much about the wildlife (fur 
and feather variety) in this part of the Lone 
Star State. But there certainly is plenty of 
room for it. 

“More next time. Meanwhile best of luck 
during the hunting season.”—Lieut. Gilbert 
L. Bowman, 511th Engr. Co., L. Pon., Camp 
Bowie, Texas. 


“Enclosed find money order for my sub- 
scription of your PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws 
for the two years offered in your recent ad- 
vertisement. 

“Let me add that I have been receiving 
this magazine for the past two years and 
also have been reading it before that period. 
It certainly has helped me, especially in my 
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WITH THE BOYS IN THE SERVICE & & 


early months of army life when _ one’s 
thoughts currently turn to home, and more 
recently has it been appreciated as again 
hunting season approaches us, for once an 
outdoorsman always so. 

“It was my privilege to be home for a 
week’s furlough during the early part of this 
small game season. I had a lot of luck— 
no I don’t mean I killed a lot of game, but 
what a thrill to get back to those old woods 
and brush patches that are so familiar, and 
where I used to delight to take grain and 
apples in the winter. The hounds certainly 
seemed to sense that I had only a small 
time to enjoy this great sport and what a 
wonderful feeling to hear that old cry as 
they took those rabbits up and down the 
mountain side. I don’t think I have to write 
any more to tell you what a real time I had 
on that week’s furlough. 

“Some day—soon—we’'ll all be back to en- 
joy those privileges we are now fighting for. 
Keep up your good work, especially your 
fight for the sportsmen who want to keep 
their firearms for their own sport and 
pleasure—you've been doing a grand job and 
it has had a lot to do in the success of this 
cause. 

“In closing I must tell you that your maga- 
zine is also being read by the other boys of 
my outfit and appreciated by them as well as 
by myself.”—Corporal E. J. Price, 1st Band, 
A.A.R.T.C., Fort Eustis, Virginia. 


“Received yesterday the two copies of 
the Game News, October, you so kindly 
forwarded me. And believe me that rag 
was appreciated like never before. Read 
everything in it from cover to cover. Speak- 
ing of covers, that one was clever. Several 
of the boys here are from Penna. and they 
certainly get a bang out of the magazine. 
Even those unfortunates not from Pa. still 
get a kick out of good hunting stories. 

Wonder if you can persuade Alex Swei- 
gart, if he’s not in uniform, to send me 
copies of the Angler. Certainly would ap- 
preciate it. All I can do here is read about 
my sports. Haven’t done any hunting as 
yet, but if I do get the opportunity to try 
my luck on any form of game, you may 
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rest assured that you will get all the dope, 
without pictures of proof, censor willing. 

Leo, after being here I can’t understand 
why some of the boys still want to stay at 
home. Of course we don’t have everything 
here, but believe me we’ve got enough. 
Far better food and living quarters than at 
home. And how in the heck will any of 
us get home, if more of us don’t get over??? 
You understand, I’m sure, because you were 
over in the last mess. 

Please give me the latest dope on Krieble, 
Henry, Bill Miller, and all the rest of the 
boys in the service. Now you can never 
tell when you're going to run across one 
of them somewhere or another. 

Enclosed please find one print for your 
Rogues’ Gallery. Perhaps your boys could 
do a better job, subject or object consid- 
ered, but here we take what we get. Not 
too bad considering the equipment of the 
native photographers. 

Be sure and let me know just how the 
hunting was this year. And pass on to the 
others my promise to write anyone who 
bothers to drop a line to, 

“Bos” McDowELL, . 
Somewhere in Central Africa. 


That teller of fish tales, our good friend 
Alex Sweigart, Editor of the Angler, is en- 
joying army life at Fort Eustis, Virginia. 
Private Sweigart is in Btry. B, 12th Bn. 

R. B. Troxel 33492621, State Botanist, long 
a contributor to GAME News, is also doing 
his turn as a Private in Company G, Second 
Bn, 1st C.W.S. Trg. Reg., Camp Sibert, Ala- 
bama. 

Had a nice card from Bud Greenwood, 
son of our genial Game Farm Superintend- 
ent and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Earl Green- 
wood. Bud says ‘Merry Christmas’ wher- 
ever I am.” 

Cards also from Sergeant Lee M. Hayes, 
former president of the Keystone Sports- 
men’s Organization, Harrisburg. Lee is 
located at Seattle, Washington, and you can 
reach him by addressing your communica- 
tion to A.S.N. 33162814, Railroad Detach- 
ment, A.P.O. 945, and from Private Charles 
A. Wiker, Company G, 119th Inf., Camp 
Banding, Florida. 


In the past several weeks three more field officers were added to the service roll: Game 


Protectors George B. Smith, Fred L. Myers, and Louis D. Mostoller. 


Good luck boys. 





George B. Smith 
Po3c, U. S. Navy Shore 
Patrol, 14th & Race Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


Fred L. Myers 


Louis D. Mostoller 
(No address as yet) 
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New Commissioners 


As this issue was going to press we were advised of the appointment by Governor 
Arthur H. James of two new commissioners—Dr. C. E. Phillips of Sunbury who was 
appointed on January 4, and A. J. Hanes of St. Marys, who was appointed on Jan- 
uary 12. Commissioner Philiips, the third individual with that name to serve the 
Commission, succeeds Hon. Carl W. Rothfuss, who was appointed by Governor James 
on December 9, 1942 but resigned shortly afterwards (December 29, 1942) because of 
ill health. Commissioner Hanes succeeds Hon. A. W. Lee, Jr., Clearfield. 

While we were able to make these changes on the masthead this month, it was 
impossible to hold up publication long enough to acquire the usual biographical 
sketches and photographs of the new and retiring Commissioners. This information 
in detail will be forthcoming in the March number. 


Lost 
Lost: One setter dog answering to the 
name of “Judge,” on Thursday, November 
26, in the vicinity of the Chambersburg 


Lost Dog—Reward Offered 
One dog answering to the name of 
“Blackie,” cross between English Setter and 
Water Spaniel, weight—65 pounds, height— 


Water Shed, about midway between Graf- 
fonsburg and Pine Grove. Right side of 
face, eye and ear, black; left side of face 
and eye, white; with right ear mixed black 
and white; balance of body lightly ticked. 
Age, one year. Not broken. Was wearing 
collar with name of G. Frank McConnell, 
Stewartstown, York County, Pa. 


25 inches at shoulder, black with white 
markings on legs and throat, wearing heavy 
collar with Philadelphia County license No. 
1272. The dog was lost November 11 while 
hunting in the vicinity of Tullytown. Please 
advise Stanley Skowronski, 7139 Montour 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Photos by Delbert Batcheler 
John Hoover of the Harrisburg office of the Game Commission holding 
handle of car door found inside abdominal cavity of deer shown opposite. 
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“LOST HUNTER: On Wednesday, Decem. 
ber 3, 1942, while hunting in the Vicinity of 
Blyson Run, Clarion County, George Boyles, 
Jr., age 16, Clarion, killed a seven-point buck 
and lost his way while trying to get the deer 
back to his auto. When he failed to show up 
by 10:00 p.m. other members of his party 
called Game Protector Levi Whippo, Deputy 
Game Protector Cliff Gill and myself to or. 
ganize a hunt for the boy. Starting out about 
1:00 a.M., and after about an hour’s hunt, we 
were able to find where the boy had aban- 
doned the deer. Taking his track in the snow 
we found him in a semi-conscious condition 
about 5:00 a.m. His face, hands and feet were 
badly frozen as the temperature was near 
zero that night, and he had not been able to 
start a fire. This boy had been lying where 
he was found for about 11 hours, and would 
not have lived much longer.”—Game Protec- 
tor Duane E. Lettie, District 11, Division “F.” 


One for Ripley 


Stanley, Jr., son of Deputy Protector Stan- 
ley L. Strong, Blossburg, Tioga County, killed 
the 10-point buck shown below on December 
2, last season. His father dressed the animal 
and upon reaching in to remove the in- 
testines observed an unusual growth in the 
upper portion of the abdominal cavity near 
the paunch. After removing the viscera he 
cut the mass free from the intestines and 
noticing it was quite heavy made a slit in it 
and found—above all things—the handle 
(shown opposite) from an automobile door. 
There was quite some publicity regarding the 
handle and different people tell Strong about 
hitting a deer and losing the handle but he 
just tells them to produce the key to fit the 
lock and the mystery will be solved. 





Bde alse 


Stanley Strong, Jr., with deer from which 
door handle was removed. 
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FIELD NOTES 

“The deer season started off very well 
with many hunters and a fairly large kill. 
The deer were for the most part good sized 
with nice racks. I observed one rather 
funny kill—a 4-point buck in ‘velvet,’ one 
antler bleeding where it struck the ground.” 
—Edward L. Shields, Game Protector, Dis- 
trict No. E-6. 














“On Sunday, November 22, Deputy Ken- 
neth Durstine and myself were looking for 
a deer which had been reported killed on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad between 
Dawson and Layton. As we were proceed- 
ing up the tracks along the Youghougheny 
River we noted something floating down 
the river. As it came closer we discovered 
it was a deer. The current was carrying it 
along very swiftly, and the deer did not 
seem to be making any effort to swim to 
the shore.: After shooting in front of it 
with our pistols and shouting at it we finally 
forced it to the opposite side of the river. 
After several attempts it jumped out on 
the shore and disappeared into the woods. 
We then continued on down the tracks and 


found a nice five point buck which had 
gotten in the way of a fast locomotive.”— 
Lester E. Sheaffer, Game Protector, District 
G-14 


Honored 


Harry E. Cudney has the distinction 
of being not only the oldest employee 
in point of service, 35 years, in the 
New Jersey Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, but that service has been charac- 
terized by an unusual sense of loyaity 
and devotion to his employees and 
the sportsmen of the State, and he 
has displayed an efficiency that has 
marked him as an out-standing public 
official. 





“On Wednesday afternoon, March 15, I 
was in the Bear Meadows section looking 
to see if the turkeys had eaten some feed 
I put out for them. There was about two 
inches of fresh snow on the ground. As I 
was going down along the meadows I came 
across a gray fox track. I followed this 
track down a fire trail for about one mile 
to the Bear Meadows road and then out 
the road about %4 mile to the bridge. 

“Just as the track came to the bridge, I 
noticed wing marks on the snow each side 
of the fox track. The fox had jumped to 
the side of the road and tramped around 
quite a bit. Here I also found a number of 
small, buff-colored feathers. 

“About 10 feet from where I saw the first 
wing marks, and on the center of the 
bridge, there were a good many tracks, a 
few bufi-colored feathers and a number of 
fox droppings. Here there were several 
bird tracks, the toes of which were about 
3 inches long. 

“The fox tracks then led out the road, 
and on one side about 12 inches apart were 
the tracks of the bird, made as though it 
had only one foot free. On the opposite side 
of the fox tracks were wing marks. The 
tracks went about 150 feet and there was 
the complete hide of a gray fox with the 
head and the feet attached. The backbone 
had been torn out and lay there on the 
snow. There were only a few bird tracks 
here though. 

“I came home, got several traps and went 
back to the place where the fox was killed. 
There was a stump along side the fox re- 
mains on which I put the hide and set the 
traps. 

“The next morning accompanied by Fish 
Warden Dahlgren, I went back to the traps 
and found a large barred owl dead in one 
of the traps. The feet of this owl matched 
the tracks in the snow; also the buff-colored 
feathers were the same as those on the 
owl’s back. 

“This happened on a fresh snow and there 
was not another track of any kind around. 
The crows were working on the fox re- 
mains when I found it."—Sam B. Reed, 
Deputy Game Protector, St. Marys. 


“I was privileged to witness a very un- 
usual occurrence last summer while on patrol 
in Jack’s Mountain. Following an old tram 
road, my attention was directed to a noise 
in the dense laurel which grew along the 
road. The rustle of the leaves suggested 
several turtles. Closer inspection, however, 
disclosed that it was a fight to the death be- 
tween a rather large blacksnake and a 
Cooper’s Hawk. 

“At the time I first caught sight of the 
struggle the snake had almost complete con- 
trol and was wound firmly about the hawk. 
I watched until certain the hawk was dead 
before I killed the snake. The right leg 
of the hawk had, at one time, been broken 
and poorly healed. Obviously this denied 
him the use of that foot, and apparently 
without it he was unable to match the snake 
in battle.’—C. F. Walker, Division “C” 


“This Fall as I was driving slowly down 
the road in my car (conserving gas and 
tires) I noticed a house cat trotting along 
the side of the road ahead of me with a 


Leaves Service 





Edwin J. Stucke 


Philadelphia County will not seem the same 
with Ed Stucke out of the picture, nor will 
the office seem quite the same with Gillie 
Davis gone. Both men resigned only very 
recently—Mr. Stucke, Game Protector in 
Philadelphia County since April 16, 1929, and 
Mr. Davis as a clerk in the Division of Land 
Management since October 24, 1930. Gillie 
entered the service as a messenger and store- 
room keeper but was later transferred to the 
Division of Refuges and Lands. 

Ed Stucke, who was as versatile as the day 
is long, having been a businessman, taxider- 
mist, artist, etc., went into the defense indus- 
try in Miami, Florida——Good luck fellows. 





freshly ‘killed mouse dangling from its 
mouth. (This time it didn’t happen to be 
a rabbit.) Suddenly, seemingly from no- 
where, a sparrow hawk dived out of the 
sky and very deftly took the mouse out of 
the cat’s mouth and flew off with it. For a 
split second the cat stopped in its tracks, 
apparently numbed by the suddenness of the 
attack, and then lit out for home with its 
hair standing on end as if he were being 
chased by some ferocious dog. It would 
seem that this little hawk has been endowed 
with his full share of courage.”—Roger 
Latham, West Chester. 





“Judging from an experience a friend of 
mine had this Fall I would say that the 
educational program of the Commission is 
accomplishing its purpose. 

“Late one afternoon in November this 
friend, while hunting, came across a young 
lad about fourteen who was hunting by 
himself. The two stopped to talk a moment 
and during the conversation this friend 
noticed a loud ticking sound coming from 
the boy’s hunting coat. Being curious he 
asked the lad the source of the ticking and 
the boy pulled a large alarm clock from 
his coat and said that he had the alarm set 
for six o’clock so he would be sure not to 
hunt  overtime.”—Roger Latham, West 
Chester. 
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Skeet Gets a High Rating 


HE uses that various sports can be put 


to in a war are astonishing. The Air 
Corps, for instance, is looking for skeet 
shooters now. They have some. They 


could use more. 

There may be some baffled bystanders who 
would be puzzled if a man told them he 
had been skeet shooting that morning. This 
observer is no expert in that field and, to be 
honest, never has seen a skeet shoot. But 
Major Jack Hession, the trickster with rifle 
and revolver, once explained it, with dia- 
grams, in quiet moments during a sailfish 
hunt in the Gulf Stream off Key Largo, Fla. 
This was some years ago, but Major Hession 
is a clear, forceful talker on anything that 
has to do with guns and targets and the 
memory lingers. 

Subject to correction from those who know 
better, this observer would describe skeet 
as an enlarged game of trapshooting. In- 
stead of having one straightaway bank of 
traps behind which the shooters stand and 
blaze away at the clay pigeons as they pop 
up, the skeet shooter faces a semicircle of 
traps. He has to swing from one side to the 
other for quick shots. His target may zoom 
from any point in a 180-degree arc. 

Looking Backward 

Just about two years ago there was a 
story on the sports pages to the effect that 
Robert W. Canfield of Locust Valley, L. LI, 
had won the Great Eastern skeet champion- 
ship at Stratford, Conn. He hit 100 straight 
“birds” to tie another good gunner and then 
wrecked twenty-five more flying targets in 
a row to win the title and walk off with what- 
ever medal, cup or salad bowl went with it. 
There was another story some time later 
that this same Locust Valley Hawkeye had 
made a new record for consecutive hits in 
skeet shooting, but this innocent bystander 
doesn’t recall the exact number and will let 
it go at that. 

About the time that Robert W. Canfield was 
acquiring the Great Eastern skeet champion- 
ship with his trusty shotgun there was 
lounging on the beach at Fire Island a large, 
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genial, nicelooking fellow by the name of 
St. Clair McKelway. He wrote pieces for 
the upper-crust magazines. If he knew 
skeet from skating, he never betrayed it. 
But now he is Captain St. C. McKelway, 
Air Corps, and a big skeet booster. He has 
been talking with a fellow who does know 
a lot about it. That fellow is Captain Robert 
W. Canfield, Air Corps, former holder of the 
Great Eastern skeet championship. 

There arrived a letter from Captain Mc- 
Kelway from which the following excerpts 
are offered: 

“As you may or may not know, the Army 
Air Forces was represented at the national 
skeet championships at Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 
5-9, by a team of five officers and five en- 


listed men from the Flexible Gunnery 
Schools of the Army Air Forces. 
“Gunners graduated from the Flexible 


Gunnery Schools in the Army Air Forces 
now receive flying pay, the rating of a ser- 
geant and will wear wings just like the 
pilots, bombardiers and navigators—with, of 
course, a special symbol indicating that they 
are flying gunners.” 

Beyond that, Captain McKelway explained 
briefly that skeet shooters—good ones—were 
handy lads to have at the flexible guns in 
the aft region of the big bombing ships of 
the air. A pilot up forward feels much more 
comfortable about his ship and his crew— 
and his chance of getting to the target— 
when he has a good rear gunner to knock 
off intruding enemy fighters. 

Flying Shots 

That’s where skeet comes in. It’s a test 
of wing shooting. The mark is a flying 
target. The gunner has to make a swift 
estimate of the distance ahead of the target 
he has to aim at in order to have his buliets 
arrive there as the enemy plane cuts through 
that section of the atmosphere. 





Both trap and skeet help perfect the hunter’s aim, though the latter undoubtedly 
provides the best training. 
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Captain McKelway didn’t trust himself to 
explain the exact technique of the process 
and calculations involved. He enclosed a 
five-page article on that by Captain Robert 
W. Canfield, the former Great Eastern skeet 
champion. Captain Canfield explains that a 
rear gunner makes his estimate of how much 
to “lead” an enemy plane, just as a hunter 
in the field or a shooter at the traps judges 
the “lead” necessary to bring down his flying 
targets. 

It is, as Captain Canfield states, “funda- 
mental” that all wing shooting is basically 
alike, and the fellows who handle flexible 
guns aloft are wing-shooting with their lives 
and the lives of others depending upon their 
accuracy. 

Chalking Up a Score 

Captains McKelway and Canfield didn't 
mention it, but the story goes that the rear 
gunners felt pretty lonely and didn’t like 
the job. But in one scramble in which our 
planes knocked down a dozen Japs the rear 
gunners accounted for nine of the enemy. 
Now the boys are bidding for those seats 
and consider them choice locations. Judging 
from the contents of the communication from 
“Headquarters Flying Training Command,” 
good skeet shooters are the lads they like 
to have back there. 





“The article “Wild Dogs in Pennsylvania” 
published in the most recent issue of your 
magazine reminds me of an experience dur- 
ing the last war having been then an officer 
in the Austro-Hungarian army. 

“In the Carpathian mountains in Rumania 
we came to some villages shortly before de- 
serted by their inhabitants. Astonishingly 
enough, the dogs had stayed there, all of 
them large and strong, an undefinite breed, 
of course, and more or less like wolves. They 
were shy and, on the other hand, pugnacious, 
because deprived of the little food they were 
accustomed to. After a while they all left 
the villages and seem to have gathered in 
packs in the surrounding woods which was 
in part a dense, virgin stand. I do not 
know, of course, if they really mingled with 
wolves being not rare in this country. But, 
actually they started to attack our pack 
trains, killing and feeding on good sized 
horses and mules. The soldiers convoying 
these pack trains were instructed to shoot 
them whenever there was an opportunity. 
That these beasts turned wild, preyed on 
deer and other game, there is no doubt. 

“When I once was out in a glittering cold 
winter night trying to shoot a fox I saw in 
the sparse light a big animal’s silhouette 
which we, myself and a non-commissioned 
officer who went out with men, held to be 
a wolf. I was lucky, notwithstanding the 
poor light and the distance of more than a 
hundred yards, to get the quarry with the 
first shot of my ordnance carbine. As we 
looked at the animal with our flares, it 
turned out to be a dog, as indicated by the 
more rounded form of the head, otherwise, 
in the whole shape of the body, the size, the 
pelt, there was practically no difference 
with a wolf.”—Leo Fishman, 1737 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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My Land and Your Land 


ELIEVING that the fundamental problems 

involved in the restoration and preserva- 
tion of wildlife are inseparably linked with 
those of pure water, perpetual forests and 
productive soil, the National Wildlife Feder- 
ation has published four books to bring 
dramatically and entertainingly the story of 
our national existence to the school children 
of America. 

“My Land and Your Land” is the general 
title of books. They provide basic 
conservation information and each one is 
written with a special appeal to a particular 
we group or grade in our public schools 
Six years of research by leaders in the edu- 
ational field were devoted to the prepara- 
tion of the 160 pages of text. Illustrations, 
both in color and black and white, giving 
life to the text, are found on every page. 
“Would You Like To Have Lived When?” 
is the first title of the series and is adapted 
for children in the 3rd, 4th and 5th grades 
It is a graphic, interesting tale of what our 
forefathers found here when our country was 
young. Virgin forests and soil, pure, clear 
lakes and rivers, wildlife of all species in 
abundance greeted the early settlers. It 
paints the picture of our expanding country. 
of the movement westward over the moun- 
tains of New York, Pennsylvania and the 
Virginias into the valleys of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi by oxcarts, flat boats and covered 
wagon. Cutting down forests to make farm 
land, plowing up the prairie for more farm 
land, killing off much of nature’s store house 
of wildlife made problems for the genera- 
tions of people who followed these pioneers 
in the frontiers 


these 


Raindrops and Muddy Rivers 


“Raindrops and Muddy Rivers” is the 
second title in the series of Conservation 
books. It is adapted for grades 4, 5 and 6. In 
it the student is shown in simple words, pic- 
tures and example how dependent all life 
is on pure, clean water. The interrelation- 
ship of water, soil and life is a story of ab- 
sorbing interest. Drought, erosion and floods 
mean either too much or too little water. 
The wise control and use of our streams, lakes 
and other waters are pointed out by illustra- 
tion which prints in the mind of the student 
the morals to be learned. 


Plants and Animals Live Together 


The third title in this series of instructive 
Conservation books is “Plants and Animals 
Live Together.” Plants are the only natural 
food factories All animal life, including 
man, is depending upon them in one form or 
another. This intricate relationship is beauti- 
fully told and brings into the mind of the 
student the need for careful management and 
use of these bountiful warehouses of nature. 
The harmful insects, plants and animals are 
brought to the attention of the reader and 
he is able to weigh their values in his own 
existence 


Nature’s Bank—The Soil 


The fourth and last title is ‘“Nature’s 
Bank—The Soil,” adapted for the 6th, 7th 


INSECT PESTS 
“THE FARMER FEEDS THEM ALL” 





and 8th grades. Step by step through the 
first three books the authors have brought 
to the student the story of water, forests, 
plants and animals, and the value and im- 
portance of each in our own life. In this 
last book the riches of the soil are brought 
into bold relief. Everything that lives and 
breathes comes from the soil, either directly 
or by several steps. These steps are delight- 
fully told and become fixtures in the student’s 
mind. Nature’s bank is the richest and the 
oldest bank in the world. How to extract 


these riches without robbing the bank is 
the theme of this book. 
Emphasis throughout the four books is 


placed on the relationship and interdepend- 
ence of water, soil, forests and wildlife. The 
authors are all able educators in our schools 
and colleges, and are familiar with the 
student’s psychology and reactions to the 
things of nature. Nowhere has there ever 
been focused in such a series of booklets as 
much vital information about conservation 
as in these four books. 

The National Wildlife Federation, whose 
executive offices are at 1212 16th Street, 
N.W., in Washington, D. C., has as its chief 
objective an educational program to bring 
home to child and adult the vital importance 
of preserving our soil, our water, our trees 
and our wildlife, so that future generations 
may enjoy and use it to its fullest and 
richest extent. 

These books are sold by the Federation on 
cooperative schools 
in the hope that the 
be one of the means 


a non-profit basis to 
throughout the country 
lessons they teach will 
of preserving our soil, our water, our for- 
wildlife so that 


a better and happier 


ests and our those who 


follow them may enjoy 
life in a cleaner and healthier country. 


Drawing by Dr. A. B. Champlain 


BOOK REVIEW 


“My Fish Friends,’ by Myron E. Shoe- 
maker, Laceyville, is an elementary school 
unit that deals with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of conservation. It is in use in many 
schools and libraries from coast to coast and 
is becoming more widely used and demanded 
each day. Educators have praised it highly 
and recommend it as a useful educational 
unit. His recent book “Fresh Water Fish- 
ing,’ published by Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Inc., New York, is an authoritative book 
on fresh water fish, fishing and conservation 
and its history. This book also is already 
widely used by fishermen, lovers, 
book in 


nature 
conservationists and as a reference 
schools and colleges. 

Myron E. Shoemaker has 
time in the field of conservation 
life he started working for the Pennsylvania 
Board of Fish Commissioners and was con- 
nected with them 
This provided an opportunity to study con- 
about the 


spent a life- 
Early in 


for twenty-seven years. 


servation at first hand, to learn 
soil, water, vegetation, wildlife, as well as 
providing the key to opening a much broader 
field of For 


pioneered in the cause of conservation edu- 


conservation. many years he 
cation in the public schools, talking before 
children adults 


He studied educational 


thousands of school and 


throughout the state. 
their possible connection 


curriculums and 


with conservation in its broadest aspects as 
it might apply to every phase of American 
life and living which is included in educa- 
tional programs. 
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grouse in the George Washington National 
Forest, the five most important foods were 
greenbrier, mountain laurel, blueberry, aster 
(Aster spp.), and rose (Rosa spp.). Here, 
again, the basis used in determining the pre- 
ferred foods was frequency of occurrence. 
The present study of the 1940 crops agrees 
more nearly with this last mentioned study 
than with the findings of Kuhn in 1938 and 
1939. Table 3 shows the comparison of the 
four studies of the preferred foods of the 
ruffed grouse. 


Conclusions and Remarks 

The wide variation from year to year in 
the food preferences of grouse may indicate 
several environmental changes, such as crop 
failure of certain plants, bumper crops of 
certain other species, inclement weather 
making it feasible to use only certain plants, 
the whims and fancies of the individual birds, 
or many other similar causes. 


Unlike the foods of the ringnecked pheas- 
ant, the foods of the grouse are so varied in 
type that some are available in practically all 
kinds of weather. Thus the problem of pro- 
viding winter food for this bird is not so 
serious if forest management practices have 
caused the growth and maintenance of a 
wide variety of woody plants. 
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TABLE 1.—Source and number of. crops received 























County Crops County Crops 
DD: ove vvbaduwosn 1 Dn: <.sssceuenss 3 
 cvcubanee 1 ee 14 
PE <icsbakekw nn 1 Lackawanna ....... 1 
Se 3 OO eee 6 
CE ivcncbonwee 3 Pn cccbacevseae 2 
CRMETOM, cncccccvcss 1 DED. a xtncsuweee 2 
. chiuhbithokee 8 ae 1 
.:-cevescbxanne 4 . 6cccavwsaw 2 
EE SS 3 OS 9 
EE, Sera s acces 7 Susquehanna ....... 4 
OO eee 3 a 1 
Cumberland ........ 3 Wayne .. rs | 
eee 7 Westmoreland ...... 1 
Huntingdon ........ 2 Total .112 
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What Grouse Eat During 
the Hunting Season 
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TABLE 2.—Analysis of contents of 112 crops y 
the ruffed grouse collected in November 1949 



































Fre- 
quency 
’ of Per. 
(Continued from page 6) a an 
Item rence volume 
Birch (Betula Epp.) .ccscccccosece 22 3.683 
Staghorn sumac (Rhus typhina) .. 19 4.123 
onitervue Aspen (Populus spp.) ......+.0+.. 17 8.213 
Blueberry (Vaccinium spp.) ...... 17 -920 
Mountain laurel (Kalmia_ lati- 
folia) agree eae piessrees = 3.008 
. Greenbrier (Smi _ eer 406 
Waste Kitchen Fats panels ple 131.658 
Wintergreen (Gaultheria pro- 
Dn? “cc scchucheaessaenase 12 1.436 
F OSS ie SS ee 10 1.734 
Wild gooseberry (Ribes Cynos- 
| PRR eer eee ee 9 3.314 
¥ Ti f. 5 poawond (Cornus spp.) iceeaene as : a 
we eS eS eae 214 
our in an Wee TREUS BOG) occccsccvecccs 7 8.403 
Shadbush (Amelanchier spp.) .... 6 1.362 
Cinquefoil (Potentilla spp.) ..... 6 3.683 
Hazelnut (Corylus spp.) ......... 5 3.204 
Rhododendron (Rhododendron 
e. een actin pays EOE EO OEE 5 1.473 
KD L_@@ Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) 4 1.066 
{ax x b Arrowwood (Viburnum spp.) ° 4 -143 
SX / Bee Witch hazel (Hamamelis  vir- 
< — —— rT DOMMES  cSs i cesnuanaaaadwe tacos 4 1.436 
Mga CORK: TOMOVERS BOD.)  <cccccceccsse 3 3.278 
‘ BS Wild cherry (Prunus spp.) ...... 3 2.688 
- Beech (Fagus grandifolia) ....... 3 1.915 
< Mountain holly (Nemopanthus mu- 
ME?  coscuuneununeg seca esau 3 773 
BOGE CPROME BIL) osc ins eacesesses 3 .034 
Hackberry (Celtis occidentalis) 2 5.377 
Hop hornbeam (Ostrya aateeas 2 143 
Hornbeam (Carpinus caroliniana 2 073 
Grass (Panicum spp.) .......s.... 2 -405 
Smooth sumac (Rhus glabra) 1 -180 
Bramble (Rubrus spp.) .......... 1 073 
Hawthorns (Crataegus spp.) .... 1 034 
White avens (Geum canadense) .. 1 331 
Crab apple (Pyrus coronaria) 1 034 
ne CM WI) cack ccicceccae 1 .034 
CEES TER WAUIED onc case weed aac 1 -143 
Clover (Lespedeza frutescens) ... : ° 
Duck millet (Echinochloa crus- 
WIRD Os aicun ou hous aca kas ois Wea 1 ° 
Sorghum (Holcus sorghum) ..... 1 ° 
Sorghum (Holcus sorghum sun- 
ven, | eat Sere ee 1 ® 
Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) 1 bd 
Nightshade (Solanum Dulcamara) 1 ® 
Unidentified material ............. 65 10.865 
PEE, GukeaGs ashes ens 5s oe aaG aces 11 -180 
SE a bck pres sas 0kv es wed cenwcewe 6 073 
MEE. nin Sea os oh bee beats paseo 6 eee 
* Trace. 
TABLE 3.—Comparison of the five most important foods of the ruffed grouse based on frequency of 
occurrence 
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Kuhn Kuhn Bailey Merritts 
(1938) (1939) (1938) (1940) 
ee -| a 
| 
(230 crops) (207 crops) (291 crops and gizzards) | (112 crops) 
| | 
Sheep sorrel ...... oo ee ee 66|Greenbrier .......... EL NON: nics vaseweeceae 2 
OS Wes Se oc ceskcuse 63| Mountain laurel 89 | Staghorn sumac ..... 19 
Foamflower ....... 65| Sheep sorrel ........ 61/Blueberry ........... OL 2 Re 17 
CO ae 52} Wild cherry ........ OE Sree DO | BIMCUCITy : ...ocsccces 17 
DUD vc cdiccccumasu SRTSRODIE. 5nxcob0cduecane Ee ee eo 74| Mountain laurel ..... 16 








The Panther in Pennsylvania 


says signs of a panther still in Rock Run 
region, Aaron Halls old hunting territory, 
Centre County. 1910. James Karstetter re- 
ports panthers crossed Sugar Valley, Clinton 
County, by the old panther’s path, where he 
had watched them on moonlight nights in 
1876. 1909. 


Panther seen several times in the vicinity 
of Sidney’s Knob, Bedford County, by the 
father of John Shore, an old hunter. 1908. 
A pair of panthers tracked across John 
Lebo’s place on Coudersport Pike, headed 
in the direction of Slate Run. 1907. John 
Lebo sees a pair of panthers crossing his 
field, gets out his dogs, but they circle and 
elude him. 1906. John Lebo tracks panthers 
in snow into white pine plantation, back 





of his home, but they escape his dogs. 1905. 
Several young cattle killed by a panther 
at Hy Woods place on Coudersport Pike, 
three miles north of Lebo place, the tracks 
seen by Captain S. T. Moore, head surveyor, 
State Forestry Department. 1904. 

Captain Moore sees carcass of panther on 
“Barroom floor” of “Fallon House,” Lock 
Haven, surrounded by huge crowds. Killed 
on Scootac by Earl Monaghan. 1903. A 
giant panther comes on roof of the Simcox 
lumber camp, on Scootac, to get at hams 
hanging from rafters; it was shot; was very 
grey, and few teeth left, indicating advanced 
age. 1902. Delbert Reynolds tells of seeing 
a panther caught in a trap, and shot, at 
Brookfield in northern Tioga County; it had 


Greenbrier .....6..6 16 


(Continued from page 7) 


been after the cattle for several weeks. 1901. 
Opening up the lumber region at head of 
Medix Run, tracks of several panthers are 
noted. 1900. 


Hon. R. S. Quigley, of Lock Haven, sees 
three panther cubs, playing in sand, on an 
old road on Scootac, Clinton County. 1899. 
A panther crossing and hesitating on a nar- 
row gauge logging railway near Johnson- 
burg, Elk County, in a snowstorm, is killed 
by locomotive, and parts brought into John- 
sonburg on the cowcatcher, (Described by 
Mike Sullivan, and eyewitness, to writer, 
December, 1910). 1898. O. C. Huff, care- 
taker Lewisburg Water Works, sees tracks 
of panthers on North Mountain, Luzerne 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Many Waterfalls 
in Pennsylvania 


(Continued from page 13) 


Pottsville sandstones and falls over them 
into the main stream. 

At Breakneck Bridge, 242 miles south of 
Rose Point, Cheeseman Run likewise 
tumbles over these sandstones at its mouth 
into Slippery Rock Creek. 

Farther south, in Perry Township, “mas- 
sive conglomerate sandstone on Slippery 
Rock Creek near Eckert’s bridge attains an 
immense development, and Glenns_ Run, 
cutting down through its top, makes a per- 
pendicular plunge of 50 feet over its most 
massive portion, amidst a scene of the wild- 
est grandeur.” 

Along Beaver Valley several tributaries 
fal to enter Beaver River at grade, cas- 
cading over massive sandstone at their 
mouths. In Shenango Township four miles 
south of New Castle a little stream in a 
side ravine at Hog Hollow makes a vertical 
drop of 30 feet over the Vanport limestone, 
and in Wayne Township between Chewton 
and Rock Point, Spanglers Run passes over 
the massive Pottsville sandstone in a series 
of falls at its mouth. 

Hickory Creek in North Beaver Township 
used to make a vertical plunge of 20 feet 
over the Vanport limestone near Bessemer. 
Extensive quarrying may have disposed of 
this feature. There is a small fall in this 
creek near Mt. Jackson. Jenkins Run, in 
the southeast corner of this township, en- 
ters Beaver River about one mile above 
Irish Ripple, descending 40 feet in as many 
yards in a series of cascades over the Home- 
wood sandstone. Other small streams, like 
the one in Possum Hollow, cascade at their 
mouths into both sides of Beaver River. 


to free itself. 


northwest of Hillsville and half a mile east 
of the Ohio line, Quakertown Run descends 


Nessmuk—Nature’s Own 


through his contributions to Forest and Stream. I do not know 
if the club is still in existence. The “Nessmuk Rod and Gun 
Club” of Wellsboro, E. H. Green suggested naming this organiza- 
tion in honor of Nessmuk. 

The Wellsboro High School’s year book is called “The Nessmuk,” 
in his honor. This name was given to the school magazine in 
1930. Before that date had been called The Rambler. 

The queer shaped mountain peak near Strait Run, one of Ness- 
muk’s favorite camping sites was named Mt. Nessmuk in his re- 
membrance. This was suggested by the late William L. Shearer, 
friend and admirer of Nessmuk, and Paul H. Mulford, State 
Forester, both of Wellsboro. The State Geographic Board ac- 
quiesced in the idea and a marker was erected on Route 6. This 
was destroyed in an automobile accident, several years ago, but 
we who are interested hope some day it will be replaced. Often 
a very clear reflection of this mountain may be seen in the still 
waters of Marsh Creek. It is located in Shippen township opposite 
the old Marsh Creek railroad station. 

In August of 1857, George W. Sears married Miss Mariette 
Butler, to them three children were born, two daughters and a son. 

During one of Nessmuk’s sojourns in Florida he was seized with 
malaria, from which he never recovered. He died May 1, 1890, at 
his home on Central Avenue, and was buried in his own yard, 
‘neath hemlock planted by his own hand. However, he was not 
to remain there long and now lies in the Wellsboro cemetery, 
where his grave is marked by a sandstone boulder surmounted by 


to the right bank of Mahoning River over 
and through the Pottsville sandstones in a 
series of falls and cascades. 


Luzerne County 
Kitchen Creek—Anyone who has sought 
In Mahoning Township about one mile the beauty spots of Pennsylvania has at 
least heard of Kitchen Creek and its glen 
700 feet deep and two miles long. 





Photo by Bob Ford 


A drama of the wilderness is portrayed in the above photograph as the deer struggled 
Mr. Ford said the animal broke one front leg and ruptured its intestines 
in its endeavor to extricate itself. 


60 years ago I. C. White of the Pennsylvania 
Second Geological Survey wrote of this 
place: “Long Pond drains into Kitchen 
Creek by a series of superb cascades through 
a chasm, with perpendicular cliff walls, af- 
fording rare scenery. This should be a favor- 
able haunt of landscape painters.” 

According to the topographic map of the 


About (Continued on page 30) 


(Continued from page 9) 


a bronze relief of his benign features. It was the gift of thousands 
of his readers who had known him only through Forest and Stream, 
and when that journal gave opportunity for them to contribute 
to his memorial, the money poured in from every point of the 
compass, showing how widely he was read and how greatly 
esteemed. 

After the death of Nessmuk there appeared from time to time, 
in Forest and Stream letters from subscribers telling of their grief 
for his death and their admiration of his writings. There were 
also two poems in his honor. The letters were from the following 
places—Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N. J., Ferrisburg, Vt., Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, Charleston, N. H., one from Capt. L. S. Beardslee 
of the U. S. N., and one from England, while the magazine, itself 
had a long editorial in his honor. 

Nessmuk’s widow survived him for 35 years, dying at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. Jennie Boucher, in Galeton, on December 
4, 1925, at the advanced age of 93 years. 

Both daughters and the son have now passed on. The nearest 
relative now living in this vicinity is a granddaughter, Mrs. L. B. 
Taylor, who resides on Route 660, the road to Harrison State Park. 
I am indebted to her for some of the material used in this paper. 

There are many more interesting facts that could be told about 
the life of George W. Sears, “Nessmuk,” but this paper is already 
too long and I will close by reciting three poems from his book, 
Forest Runes.—Mazie Sears Bodine. 
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Many Waterfalls in Pennsylvania 


Photo by H. T. Wieand 


Beaver Dams and Wildlife 
(Continued from page 10) 


dent that their dams create improved con- 
ditions for muskrats other wildlife as 
Mr. Sheldon me that he has 
noticed more wildlife in the vicinity of these 


and 


well. tells 


beaver dams than anywhere else in the 
surrounding area. During such times as 
these, when most of the small waterways 


are dry, the water behind these dams is a 
veritable oasis in a desert as far as wild- 
life is concerned.” The drought had exposed 
some mud flats and lowered the water but 
the extent of 
corded in the 
they ranged from deer to song birds 

During 


its usefulness was well re- 


abundance of tracks seen: 
the muskrat 
the month trappers re- 
ported that the distribution of animals was 
they 
appeared to have been reasonably abundant 


trapping season, in 


of December, the 


noticably “spotted”; in some areas 


while in other areas they were scarce 


Blame was placed on the dry summer and 
lack of 


rightly so 


water in many areas, and probably 


From all of the evidence at 


hand, those areas where there were active 
beaver colonies yielded good catches of 
muskrats while many of the other areas 
did not. During the previous summer many 


of the marsh areas became mere mud flats 


but, in spite of the widespread low wate 
levels, the beavers maintained sufficient 
water behind their dams to provide all of 


the reauisites of good muskrat habitat. 
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Scenic cascade on Griffin Run, Venango 
County. 


Laporte Quadrangle, this place is in Fair- 
mount Township, Luzerne County, in the 
face of North Mountain, and less than two 
miles east of the Columbia-Luzerne-Sullivan 
County corner. Ganoga Lake and Mud Pond 
drain to Lake Rose, elevation 2,198, and it 
spills into Ganoga Glen. Lake Lehigh, eleva- 
tion 2,188, is partly artificial and empties 
into Glen Lehigh. Each of these glens is 
about one mile long and they unite at 1561 
feet, a fall of 600 feet. 

Each glen has several waterfalls and cas- 
cades or combinations of the same from 25 
to 100 feet high. Words are not adequate 
to describe their beauty. If the falls are 
named, I have not learned of them. From 
the junction down to the highway is a dis- 
tance of 145 miles and a descent of 300 feet 
to an elevation of 1267 at the top of Kitchen 
Creek Falls. These are below the road and 
are a combination of straight drops and cas- 
cades well worth seeing. A good foot path 
follows the whole length of the glen. 

Abraham Creek.—It is reported that 
Abraham Creek makes a cascade of 10 feet 
over massive sandstone at an elevation of 
1035 feet. This would be in the northern 


In Northwestern Pennsylvania, at least, 
the beaver, through its activities, exerts a 
beneficial effect upon many species of wild- 
life: 

1. By 
impounding it 
lessens the disastrous 
upon all wildlife. 

2. By impounding water to form shallow 
lakes and marsh thereby provides 
habitat suitable for many species of wild- 


regulating the flow of water and 
behind dams it materially 
effects of drought 


areas, it 


life including the muskrat, gallinule, wild 
ducks, rails, and a number of other marsh- 
inhabitating birds 
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(Continued from page 29) 


part of Kingston Township about three miles 
west of Wyoming. 
Lycoming County 

Cascades must be numerous in northern 
Lycoming County for topographic maps 
show many runs and hollows tributary to 
Lycoming, Pine, and other creeks that de. 
scend 500 feet or more in less than a mile. 
but none seem to be named or described 
in published reports. 

Mercer County 

In Springfield Township, Campbells Run, 
according to an old report, descends over the 
Connoquenessing sandstone half a mile east 
from the mouth, falling 40 feet in as many 
yards. This is thought to be Mill Run of 
present maps. 

According to the same report, Rides Run 
in Findley Township makes a_ vertical 
plunge of 40 feet over the top of the Home- 
wood sandstone at Crill’s saw mill. The 
massive sandstone makes vertical cliffs along 
each side of the stream. Rides Run is not 
named on the Mercer topographic map, but 
would seem to be a small stream west of 
Pardoe near Cribbs School. 

Dennison Run, one mile north of Leesburg, 
makes a cascade of 60 feet over the Con- 
noquenesing sandstone about one mile above 
the mouth of the stream. This is called 
Springfield Falls. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH 


The Skunk 


(Continued from page 19) 


weasels often do the killing and the skunk 
receives the blame. 

There is, in my opinion little that needs 
to be done in the way of a specific manage- 
ment program for the skunk. Practices 
entered into on the other wildlife manage- 
ment programs such as increasing the fruit 
and berry supply, cutting and _ thinning 
operations, and planting food plots, with the 
attendant increase of insect life, all will prove 
beneficial to the skunk. 


As a result of scientific investigations 





Photo by T. J. 
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Beaver Cuttings 
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which have proven their true value, most of 
the states protect the skunk by a closed 
season for a portion of the year. Wise man- 
agement of the open trapping and shooting 
seasons on this animal will tend to eliminate 
the objectionable features which occur under 
given conditions and will substitute some 
measure of control. 


The trapper who receives a considerable 
monetary reward by catching skunks is a 
positive check against an unlimited increase 
of the species. The law of diminishing re- 
turns applies here, for when numbers are 
plentiful it pays well to trap, while when 
numbers decrease, less trapping takes place 
because of the lesser reward for the effort 
expended unless the market should be un- 
usually high. 


A tabulation of the numbers of skunk pelts 
placed on the market in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the trapping season of 1938-39 showed 
229,168 hides sold at an averag2 price of 
73 cents each or $168,861.18. The 1939-40 re- 
ports reveal a total of 321,893 pelts offered 
the fur buyers. At an average of 63 cents 
each these brought in $204,970.50. The skunk 
pelt is classed as the third most valuable 
pelt in the commercial fur trade. It is a 
very durable hide. 


Pelts are divided into four classes by the 
commercial fur trade. The number one, or 
the so-called “black,” has the white stripe 
cut off at the shoulder. In the number two, 
or the “short” classification, the white stripe 
runs into the middle of the back. These two 
classes are called the “blacks.” In the so- 
called “stripes,” the number three or the 
“narrow” is the pelt with narrow white 
stripes running the full length of the pelt; 
and in the number four, or the “broad,” the 
stripes are the broad white stripes running 
the full length of the body. The “blacks” 
are considered the most valuable as these 
allow the better choice of cuts to the fur 
coat manufacturers. These cuttings vary in 
width according to the type of pelt and the 
style of the coat being made up. 

Since the start of the war and the resulting 
scarcity of raw materials a new item of value 
has developed. The carcass of the skunk 
furnishes a great amount of the fat which 
could be used in the manufacture of soap 
and glycerine; thus, this by-product of the 
trap line could and will play an important 
part in our national defense problem if 
trappers and fur-dealers see fit to exploit it. 
See article page —. 

The best season for taking skunks for their 
fur extends through the last week of No- 
vember and the first three weeks of De- 
cember. The animals must be fat and in 
good physical condition in order to prime. 
The prime coat can be determined in various 
ways—the texture and the weight of the skin, 
and the coloring of the skin on the fur side, 
tell the condition of the hide. An orange 
color denotes the prime, and a blueish color 
the unprime. However, an experienced fur 
man can tell “just by looking.” 


As for environmental controls and any land 
management practice, it is believed that wise 
setting of trapping seasons will keep the 
environment smelling much sweeter, the 
skunk will continue to be held in check, 
and at the same time provide a yearly 
surplus for the trappers’ harvest. 
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Some Economically Important Parasites of the 
Wild Turkey and Hungarian Partridge 


THE GAPEWORM (Syngamus _ trachea) 


Investigations have shown that domesti- 
cated turkeys are susceptible to infection 
with gapeworms at any age, and that these 
birds may remain infected for as long as 
742 months, in the absence of reinfection. 
As gapeworms were present in large num- 
bers in the trachea of the three fully-grown 
wild turkeys examined by the writers, it 
may be assumed that the eastern wild tur- 
key is susceptible to gapeworm infection 
and, therefore, may serve as an efficient 
“carrier” as the domestic turkey. 

An extensive irritation of the wall of the 
trachea is produced as a result of the pres- 
ence of gapeworms. In young chickens and 
domestic turkey poults, symptoms of cough- 
ing and gaping usually develop within 1 to 
2 weeks following experimental infection by 
feeding to the birds embryonated eggs and 
larvae. Coughing is apparently the result 
of the irritation to the mucous lining of the 
windpipe. Gaping is usually accompanied 
by a quick jerk of the head forward and 
upward and an extension d& the neck, in- 
dicating that the bird is not getting sufficient 
air. Sudden deaths, due primarily to suf- 
focation caused by the mechanical obstruc- 
tion of the trachea by the rapidly growing 
worms and the rapid accumulation of 
mucous, are often the result of infection 
with gapeworms. Older chickens are usually 
refractory to experimental infection. 

Susceptible birds become infected with 
gapeworms by swallowing earthworms that 
have fed on soil contaminated with the 
droppings of infected birds, or by swallow- 
ing with the food and water the embryo- 
nated eggs and larvae. After the infective 
material is swallowed, the free larvae pene- 
trate the wall of the intestinal tract and 
migrate by some unknown route to the 
lungs where they remain for several days 
before going to the trachea. It is in the 
lungs that the immature adults unite in a 
permanent pair or copula. Thus_ united, 
the worms work their way up the bronchi 
into the trachea, attach to the wall of the 
windpipe and begin to suck blood. 

The most satisfactory treatment for the 
removal of gapeworms from infected chicks 
and turkeys is barium antimony] tartrate. 
For treatment, the infected birds are placed 
in a closed box or other suitable container 
and exposed to the dust for about twenty 
minutes. One ounce of the powder for 
every 8 cubic feet of box space is sufficient 
to effect a cure. Detailed instructions for 
the use and preparation of this compound 
are given in Leaflet No. 207, United States 
Department of Agriculture, which is avail- 
able on request. 

(Ascaridia dissimilis) 


THE TURKEY ASCARID 


This roundworm has recently been re- 
ported from the wild turkey in Georgia and 
Pennsylvania. 

The life history is direct. The eggs de- 
posited by the female worm in the intestine 
of the bird pass to the outside in the drop- 
pings. Under favorable conditions of tem- 
perature and moisture, the eggs become in- 
fective within 2 to 3 weeks. Birds become 
infected by swallowing the infective eggs 
with the food and water. Mature worms 
are found in the intestine in approximately 


(Continued from page 15) 





Photo by John Dittmar 
often frequented by 


Deer-proof feeder, 
wild turkeys. 


2 months after the _ infective 
swallowed. 

No doubt, the use of the same feeding 
grounds year after year is chiefly responsi- 
ble for the perpetuation of this parasite. 
The eggs of the turkey ascarid are probably 
very resistant to temperature and moisture 
changes, since the eggs of some closely re- 
lated roundworms of birds have been shown 
to remain viable for long periods of time 
when subjected to fluctuating weather con- 


ditions. 


eggs are 


THE GizzarD Worm (Cheilospirura sp.) 

A few specimens of this species were re- 
moved from beneath the horny lining of the 
gizzard of one of the wild turkeys examined 
at the State Game Farm near Honey Grove, 
Pa. 

The slender, straw-colored worms are 
slightly pointed at the extremities. The 
mature female worm is one inch or more in 
length while the male is only about one 
half as long. 

From our knowledge of the habits and 
pathology of the fowl gizzard worm (Cheilo- 
spirura hamulosa), it may be assumed that 
the above-mentioned roundworm may, when 
present in large numbers, occasionally in- 
vade the muscular portion of the gizzard 
and form nodules. Such an invasion would 
cause the gizzard wall to become so weak 
that it might easily rupture, with ultimate 
formation of a sac or pouch. 


The life history of the turkey gizzard 
worm is unknown. Probably it is similar 
to that of the related worm of domestic 


fowl, which requires an intermediate host 
in order to complete its development. In 
the United States, grasshoppers have been 
experimentally demonstrated to serve as in- 
termediate hosts of the fowl gizzard worm. 

Preventive measures already recom- 
mended in this article for the control of 
other nematodes of birds should be useful 
also in combating this parasite. 
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The Panther in Pennsylvania 


County, among the virgin timber, head of 
Ricketts’ Glen. 1897. John Hoar, John 
Ramsey and others see tracks of panthers 
in Havice (Haweis) Valley, Mifflin County. 
1896. 

A panther comes on roof of John Hoar’s 
lumber camp in Treaster Valley. 1895. Dud- 
ley A. Martin comes upon sleeping panther 
on “bench” on Bald Eagle Mountain, back 
of his home at DuBoistown. 1894. Clem 
Herlacher takes three cubs from nest in 
Treaster Valley, Mifflin County, the writer 
saw one of these cubs mounted at Her- 
lacher’s home, in 1897. 1893. Clem Herlacher 
takes two panther cubs from a nest in 
Treaster Valley, narrowly eluding the parent 
cats. 1892. Seth Nelson sees tracks of 
panthers in the Green Woods, on the Clear- 
field County divide. 1891. Dr. J. T. Roth- 
rock “often hears the roar of the panther in 
Treaster Valley. 

“The natives did not seem to think the 
sound unusual,” he said. Also heard in ’92, 
"93, °94. 1890. A panther crosses the road 
in front of the Clearfield-DuBois stage, just 
about sunset, as described by driver. 1889. 
A panther frequents the bark camp of the 
Emert Brothers, on Daguscahonda, Elk 
County, breaks open their box in spring, 
and carried off their fish. 1888. J. W. Zim- 
merman, when walking pipe line, near 
Union County-Lycoming County border, sees 
a panther at close range. 1887. 

A panther shot on Pine Creek, near mouth 
of Slate Run, after it had killed several 
small dogs. (Reported to writer by care- 
taker of Lock Haven Water Works) 1886. 
County Commissioners pay reward on scalp 
of panther killed in Centre County, by John 
Lucas. 1885. A panther appears at campfire 
at Andy Wilson’s lumber camp in Seven 
Mountains, looks over shoulders of hunters, 
“whose your friend with the mustache,” 
says one of them. 1884. Jasper Bower tracks 
panther into Rhododendron thicket at head 
of White Deer Creek, Clinton County. 1883. 
W. R. Hoover, of Williamsport, tells of seeing 
Aaron Hall return to Unionville (Fleming, 
P. O.) with three large panthers, taken on 
Rock Run; the writer has two of the hides; 
the third said to be made up as a rug in 
Unionville (Centre County). 1882. 

Aaron Hall finds three panther cubs in 
nest on Rock Run, Centre County; his sons 


cilities’ itt 
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gave the pelts to the writer of this article, 
1914. 

If after a scrutiny of the above, which is 
partly documented by newspaper clippings, 
magazine articles, written accounts, etc., one 
feels that the fact that as only one panther’s 
scalp was paid for in the interval, the case 
for felix cougar must remain unsettled, yet 
the compiler of the above restates his belief 
that the Pennsylvania lion, likewise the wolf, 
sometimes still revisits his old haunts in 


Penn’s Woods. HWS. 


“Now that hunting season is over let us 
not forget our friends who made our trips 
afield worthy. This is one of the times 
when our game really needs some help 
from us if they are to survive and reproduce 
that our future sport may be even better. 
Food in most parts this year is very poor 
and the help we give our wild birds and 
animals will pay big dividends later. Corn- 
on-the-cob is one of the best of all feed 
and most easily handled. If men take the 
boys along and show them the various 
tracks explaining them as they go along they 
will have done» something worthwhile. 


“Each person should have a pocketknife 
and cut small twigs, placing them six inches 
above the snow then stick his ear of corn 
on the twig that is left above the snow. 
One of the best places is along small streams 
and in places where grouse and other game 
tracks are seen such as sumac patches, wild 
ash. Corn so placed will not be eaten by 
grouse for four or five days, but go back 
over your same route ten days later and see 
what happens to your corn or other food. 


“Last year after feeding 17 ringnecks in 
one place, a pine thicket, for two months the 
last time I put food there within one hour 
the birds were seen eating the corn. The 
reason for the corn on the cob is it very 
seldom gets covered up and often game 
once they start feeding it will be found very 
easily. This of course is for those who do not 
have any feeders already built. So don’t let’s 
just sit back and let “George” do our share. 
When we are being well fed so may our 
friends in the forest be fed also. The things 
you will see on the cover of snow will be 
worth your time and effort.”—Sheridan P 
Closson, Gallitzin, Pa. 
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Smoke Over the 
Poconos 


(Continued from page 2] 


mad fury free to run the forest. Helpleg 
we fought on, praying for more help. 

Once, during the fire, I saw a_ rabbj 
trapped in the flames. So thin was the f 
that I could see through it. The rabh 
squealed,—a pitiful painful squeal,—and 
madly in circles. Then suddenly it stopped 
It shriveled then as if trying to draw itself 
within itself, and burst into flames. 
flaming, it squealed. It was a terrible, al 
most unbearable squeal, and I turned awa 
As I turned, I saw Old Pete, who fought k 
my side. His face startled me. There wa 
a light in his eyes; the light of one who 
seen—too late. His face expressed pain 
One who loved animals as he! He tried t 
save the rabbit. But the flames drove him 
back. 

On—and on—wild, untamable, roared 
fire! Crews came in from White Haver 
Freeland, Bear Creek, Swiftwater, Effort, 
Traffic was stopped on the roads, and fire- 
fighters in business clothes were ordered 
to the job. And the reports came in—deer 
fleeing miles ahead of the fire, bear sighted 
on the run, grouse fleeing, rabbits fleeing. 
The fight went on into the afternoon, and 
it was then, near sundown, that the fire 
reached Long Pond settlement. In a few 
hours the fire burned to ashes what it had 
taken Old Pete and his neighbors a life- 
time to build. House, barn, fields, every- 
thing—all in this mad inferno! 

I shall never forget the picture. Old Pete 
stood on the edge of the flaming house. He 
stood silently, his hands by his side, his 
shoulders hunched, tiny wafts of smoke 
curling from his dirty, torn corduroy trou- 
sers. Tears streamed down his cheeks; and 
in his face, in his wind-scarred, age-lined 
face, there was a pain so deep that it defied 
description. “My fathers were wrong,” he 
said. “If it’s in my power, never will a fire 
be started again!” And after this, Old Pete 
returned to the fight. 

More and more crews arrived. The fire 
raged on into the night. Flames roared 
into the blackness, all during the night; and 
it was only near dawn that a backfire was 
launched and the flames brought under con- 
trol. 

Today, many years later, there is. still 
nothing but scrub oaks and a few dwarfed, 
sickly pines in the section where Old Pete | 
lived. But over these silent wasteland acres, ~ 
there is a spirit, and Game Warden Hooks 
Gentry might tell you about it if you stop 
at Oss Dotter’s place sometime along the 
Pinchot Trail. He'll settle back in his chair 
and sigh over his evening beer. “No, it ain’t | 
me stopped these terrible Pocono fires,” he'll 
say. “No man could’ve stopped ’em but a 
native. No, it was Old Pete stopped ’em. Old 
Pete, he preached the gospel. You know, I 
swear if you sit on top o’ Pimple Hill some 
night when the wind is up and whinin’, you 
can hear Old Pete, off there in the night, | 
sayin’ ‘I lost all in a fire. I learned my les- 
son. Don’t be a fool!’ Yessir, I swear I can | 
hear it. An Old Pete bein’ dead these six 


999 


long years! 








